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For the New-Yorker. 
THY FLOWERS OF MEMORY. 
As fade the flowers wacn Summer sighs 
Through the green woods her soft adieu— 
Asstars, when midnight tempests rise, _ 
Beam wot as they are wont to do: 
G0, when Life's clouds put on their gloom, 
The stars of Hope wil! dimmer be; 
Then blest be we, if round us bloom 
The holy flowers of Memory. 
For hidden lie within their cells 
The perfume of Youth's halcyon hours, 
So sweetly spent among the dells, 
Or chased away among the flowers. 
And they have power to cheer the heart 
That song and wine might tempt in vain, 
And balm to heal the bitterest smart 
E’er left by Sorrow’s scalding rain. 
And when the vigor and the light 
Of Joy is felt and seen no more, 
And Hope, through Sorrow’s atarless night, 
Makes moan on Life's dark ocean shure ; 
Then, when all other flowers have died, 
Will these still bright and lovely be, 
And gently will they kiss the tide 
Which bears us to Erernity. 


Utica, Now. 1837. 
[For the New-Yorker. 


Gas YMEDE. 
AUTUMN. 
Tue Autumn wind hath come with ite wild ioan, 
An| bent the flowers and shook the faded leaf, 
And borne around us in a plaintive tone 
A wail fur Summer, beautiful end brief, 
Which, like a dream, on fairy wings hath flown, 
Aud left behiod an emblem fit of grief— 
The birds’ hushed song, the faded wildwood bowers, 
And the sad remnant of her withered flowers 
Yet there is beauty left: the wild blast's wing 
Jhuth carry music to the listening ear ; 
Theagh harsh it murmars, it has power wo sing 
A song which Fancy well delights to hear; 
And o'er the spirit it hath power to bring 
Again the dreams of many a long-pass'd year— 
The lights of Childhood's paths—the rosy light 
Of many a vanished scene and vision bright. 
(h, there is in the song of that wild blast 
A mournful sweetness and a silent spell.) 
That gathers up the memory of the Past— 
Of joys, of sorrows, of the sad farewell 
To beings loved and scenes that coald not last 
For their own brightness, but have flown away, 
And Jeft on Memury's wings a lingering ray. E.P.R. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 


TURE; By Kovear Cuameeas. (i vol. l2me. Pp. 388.) F. J. 
Meutiagton & Co. 174 Pearl-at. 


We have here in a small compass a work of rare merit 
and usefulness. Although compressed into a single duode- 
cimo, it contains all the clementary knowledg> of English lit- 
erature that is essential to the anlearnéd reader. The speci- 
mens it affords of the early formation and structure of our 
language, and its gradual advancement from the state of pri- 
mitive rudeness and barbarism to its present condition, are 
‘most curious and instructive. The bird's-eye view afforded 
ot the successive periods or stages of English literature, and 
of the many writers who have contributed to its progress and 
celebrity, is distinguished by candor, perspicuity, and re- 
search Mr. Chambers—more widely known, perhaps, from 
his popular ‘ Edinburgh Journal’ than his works of greater 
Pretension—is a writer of remarkable judgement and assidu- 
ity rather than of genius. The Americanedition of this book 
has been edited by Rev. Royal Robbins, who has performed 
his task most judiciously. His contributions relate mairly 
to American literature, which was nearly if not quite over- 


previated, 


———SS—— 


—— 

We are at a loss in making an extract; there is nothing 
that we would not wish to place before our readers. We 
chase, however, an account of the Poets and Poetry of the 
Elizabethan era—an era, we fancy, more extolled than ap- 


Finst among the poets of this age, ia point of time, und 
also in point of genius, mus, be reckoned Eowanp SrexsicR 
(1553—1558,) the author of the Faery Queen. Spenser, 
whose parentage was humble, received his education at Cam- 
bridge, and entered life under the protection of the Earl of 
Leicester, to whom he had been introduced by Sir Philip Syd- 
ney. Having been appointed secretary to Lord Grey, the 
lord lieutenant uf Ireland, be emigrated to that country, 
where he spent a considerable portion of bis life upon the es- 
tate of Kilcolman, near Cork, which was granted to him by 
Queen Elizabeth, Here he wrote his Facry Queen, which 
is an elaborate allegorical poem, designed to celebrate the 
principal virtues. Only six of the original twelve books now 
remain, the rest having been lost by a servant on the passage 
from Ireland to England. Each of these is divided into 
twelve cantos, and the veisification of the whole is in @ pe- 
culiar stanza of nine lines, now commonly called the Spense- 
rian, und remarkable for its elegance and harmony. Each 
book is devoted to the adventures of a particular knight, 
who personifies a certain virwue, as Holiness, Temperance, | 
Comtesy, &e., and who moves in the midst of a whole host 
of sentiments and ideas, personified in the same way, the 
whole bearing the appearance of a chivalrous tale. 
work, though upon the whole too tedious for the generality ot 
modern readers, is justly regarded as one of the greatest com- 
positions in English poetry. Spenser formed his manner, in 
some degree, upon the mudel of the Italian poets; and yet he 
is not only unlike them in many respects, but he is like no 
other English writer. ‘The Faery Queen,’ says a modern 
critic, ‘ is a peculiar world of itself, formed out of the extre- 
ordinary fancy of the author. His invention was without li- 
mit. Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and queens, 
rose up at his call. He drew shape after shape, scene after 
scene, castle and lake, woods and lawns, monstrous anoma- 
lies arul beautifulimpossibilities,from the unfathomable depths 
of his mind; yet all of them intended to represent some 
shade or kind of emotion, passion, or faculty, or the things 
on which these arecontinually operating.’ Somecritics, while 
allowing the beauty of these creations, are of opinion that their 
very jwotusion, and the minuteness with which they are de- | 
scribed, lessen their value, and give a tediousness to the 
whole poem. Perhaps it is fortunate forthe Faery Queen, 
that one half of it was lost; and it might have even been 
improved in value by the want of half of that which remains ; 
for it is allowed that the strength of the work lies in the first 
three hooks. 
Asa specimen of the allegorical manner of Spenser, may | 
be given his description of that chamber of the brain which 
he supposes to be the residence of memory : 
MEMORY, 
That chamber seemed ruinous and old, 
And therefore was removed far behind ;* 
Yet — the a that a the same os 
t firm .t somew i ; 
re therein sat an old old San half sind? 
And all decrepit in his feeble corse, 
Yet lively vigor rested in his mind, 
And recompeased him with a better scorce : 
Weak body well is changed for mind's redoubled force. 
This man of infinite remembrance was, 


And things foregone through many ages held, 
Which he recorded still as they did pass, “ 
e 
weld, 


Nor suffered them to perish through 
As all things else, the which this world 
= — “P in his immortal —, ‘ 
re for ever incorrupted d ‘d; 
The wars he well remembered of King Nine, 
Of vld Assaracus and Inachus divine; 


The years of Nestor nothing were to bis, 
Not for Methusalem, though | tlived; 
For he remembered both their infancies : 
Nor wonder, then, if that he were deprived 
Of native strength, now that he them survived. 
Hi with rolls, 


record 
Sume made in books, some i 
That were all worm-eaten, sod fall 
Spenser wrote several other 
and alsn some works in prove, 
View of the State of Ireland, in which he endeavored to 


canker holes. 








looked by Mr. Chambers, To an A reader they 
we med arly any © moet snc ftere of hn 
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point out a way for the settlement of that country. In con- 


supposed that memory ley in the hinder ;portion 


The | 


| 


SE — 


sequence of the Earl of T "s rebellion which took place 
in 1598, he was forced to fly from his estate and seek refuge 
in England, where he died in penury and dejection of mind, 
and was baried in Westminster Abbey. 

Sin Pausr Sypxeyr (1554—1586,) is chiefly known as 
the author of an allegorical prose romance ealled Arcadia, 
which, though now held as dull and antiquated, was the fa- 
vorite light reading of the court ladies in the time of Eliza- 
beth. His verses are not of remarkable merit, though the 
power of writing them must have been an agreeable addition 
to his character as a soldier anda gentleman. Owing tobis 
singular union of accomplishments and amiable qualities, 
sydney was the most admired and popular mun of his times. 
At the early age of thirty-two he received a mortal wound at 
the battle of Zutphen, in the Netherlands, when his generous 
character was manifested by an incident which will never be 
forgotten in the history of England.and of humanity. Being 
overco.ne with thirst from excessive bleeding, he called for 
drink, which, though not easily procured, was brought to him. 
At the moment he was lifting it to his mouth, a poor soldier 
wascarried by desperately wounded, who fixed his eyes eagerly 
upon the cu , observing this, instantly delivered the 
beverage to him, snying, ‘ Thy necessity is yet greater than 
mine.” 

Spenser, Syiney, and Shakspeare, may be considered as 
the chief poetical names which fall more particularly under 
the reignof Elizabeth. The last, who will be noticed more 
at large in the department of the dramatists, published, in 
early life, two poents of considerable length, ene of which re- 
ferred to the story of Venus and Adonis, and the other to the 
story of Lucretia; but his best uctions in miscellaneons 
poetry are his sonnets, one hundred and fifty-four in number, 
in which he embodies inuch of his own character and daily 
theught, wish a pathos in the highest degree interesting. As 
specimens, the following my be given: 

CONSOLATION FROM FRIENDSHIP. 
When to the sessions of sweet silent 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing T t, 

And with old thoughts m¢w wail my dear time's waste : 
Then can I drown an eye unused to flow, 

For precious friends hidim Death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh Love's long since cancelled wo, 

And moan th’ expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances fi 

And heavily from wo to wo tel) o'er 
The sad account of sore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I now pay as if not paid before : 

Bat if the chile I think on thee. dear friend, 
losses are restored, and sorrows end. 
SELF-ABANDONMENT. 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

Then you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with viler things to dwell : 

Nay, if yeu read this line, remember not 
he hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be 

Tf thinking on me then should make you wo. 
O if (I say) you look upon this verse, 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world look into your moen, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


Other poets immediately belonging to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, were Sir Walter Raleigh, who will presently be 
en of as a prose-writer; John Lylly, author of several 

ys, and originator of an affected and conceited style of 
speech called Euphuiem; Sackville, Earl of Dorset; George 
Gascoigne ; Thomas Ledge; and Robert Southwell; in all 
of whose works are to be found some strikingly beautiful 
pieces. Gascoigne, who died 1578, though called ‘one of the 
smaller poets of Queen Elizabeth's days,’ possesses, however, 
no inconsiderable merit. His Steel Glass ty 1 ye 4 the ear- 
liest speci of original blank verse in the English tongue, 
and her some of the piecesof Wyatt, the first regular satire 
of which ‘t can boast. According to the fashion of the times, 
he fancifully divided his poems into Weeds, Flowers, and 
Herbs, &c., under which tiles, are several happy specimens 
of versification. It may be mentioned that this was the age 
when collections «f fugitive and miscellaneous poetry first be- 
came common. Several volumes of this kind were published 
in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and contain some 
lyrical poetry of the greatest merit, without any author's 
name. As a specimen of one of the forms of composition, 
and one of the styles of thinking, followed in this age, we 














may give ‘alistle poem, entitled— 
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SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 
Where wards are weak, and foes encountering 
Where mightier do assault than do defend, 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 
And silent sees that speech could not amend ; 


Yet higher powers must think, the they repine, 
lien cen is set, the little stars will shine 
While pike do range the silly tench doth fly, 
And crouch in privy, creeks with other fish ; 
Yet pikes are caught when little fish eo by, 
These flect afloat, while those do fill the dish; 


There is a time even for the worms to creep, 
And suck the dew while all their foes do sleep. 


The piding cannot ae os 80 — 
greedy go und still pursue the chase, 
The tender will find a time to fly, 
And fearful hare tc run a quiet race. 
He that high growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 
In Haman’s pom Mordocheus wept ; 
Yet God did Seen his fate his foe. 
The Lazar pined, while Dives’s feast was kept, 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 
We trample graas, and prize the flowers of May; 
Yet grass is green when flowers do fade away. 


Among the poets more immediately belonging to the se- 


venteenth 
earliest 


strong, 





\ 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


of Drayton is a mixture of the historieal and the poetical ; 
and besides the Polyolion, he wrote several poems in which 
these two characteristics are very her>ily blended—such as 
the Baron's Wars and 's Heroical Epistles. His 
miscellaneous writings are chiefly odes and pastorals. 

* . . 


Grorocr Sanprs (1577—1643,) was the author of the 
first literary production of the American colonies. This was 
in 1622 when he was Treasurer of Virginia. He was one of 
those eminent men and scholars, who emigrated to America, 
or resided in it for a period, whose education was completed 
at the English universities. Mention will soon be made of 
other names among them, in the proper places. These, 
in all respects, were equal to the distinguished men and 
writers of the parent country, in the same profession or de- 
partment of intellectual exertion, and may be noticed promis- 
cuously with the latter. The work of Sandys referred to 
was a translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, into En- 
glish verse. He was the author of several other reputable 
works. Both Dryden and Pope appear to have considered 
him an admirable poet. He tra extensively and finally 
died in his native land. 


Josern Hatt (1574—1656,) Bishop of Norwich, was 








the first who wrote satire in English verse with any degree of 
elegance or success. His satires refer to general objects,and 


, or the reigns of James and Chorles, the | present some just pictures of the more remarkable anomalies 
to our notice is Sawvet Dawnter (1562— _ 


in human character: they are ulso written in a style of great- 


1619,) who spent the greater part of his life under the pro- | er polish and volubility than most of the compositions of this 


tection of noble and royal personuges, and was distinquished | »ge. 
asa writer of masquves—namely. a dramatic kind of enter- | contemporary of Hall, wrote some facctious poetry. Thomas | 


Richard Corbet, a preceding bishop of Norwich, but a 


i which, at this period, became fashiorable at court, |, Carew, a gay and courtly writer, flaurished in the ume of 


consisting chiefly of a few dialogues, supported by allegorical | Charies I. whom he served in the office of sewer ; his poetry 


characters. The miscellaneous poems of Danie! were in gen- | is chiefly amorous, and rather more full of conceits thon that | 
eral so applicable only to the persons and circumstances of of his contemporaries. 
his own age, that they have fallen almost entirely out of no- |) Herrick, as selected from the heaps of trash which form the | 


tice. Yet he wrote ina style rather in advance of bis time 
and in some of his pieces rises toa high degree of excellence. 
His address to the Countess of Cumberland is still ranked 
among the finest effusions of meditanve thought in the En- 
glish language. It opens with the following stanzas, to which 
we shall give the title of 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL OBSERVER. 

He that of such a height beth built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 

As neither hope nor fearcan shake the frame 

en powers, nor all the wind 

vanity or malice to w 

His me peace, po pg tha tome : 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 

The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ’ 


And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil, 

Where all the storms of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood! where honors. power, renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where stands upon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 

To little minds who dv it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mightiest monarch’s wars, 
But only as on stately robberies ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right: the ill-succeeding mars 

the best faced enterprise. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails: 
Justice he sees, as if , sill 

Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ill. 
He sees the face of right t’ appearas manifold 
As are the passions of ancertain man; 

Who puts it in all colors, all attires, 

To serve his ends, and makes his courses bold. 
He sees that let deceit work what it can, 

Plot and dontrive base ways to hizh desires ; 
That theall-guiding Providence doth yet 

All disappoint and mock this smoke of wit. 


And whilst distraught ambition compasses 

And is encompassed ; whilst as craft deceives, 
And is deceived ; whilst man doth ransack man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And th’ inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great expecting hopes; he looks thereon, 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no venture in impiety. 


Micuarr Drartos (1563—1631,) is a very voluminous 
auther, but, throughout the whole extent of his writings, 
shows the fancy and feeling of a true poet. His chief work 
is entitled Polyolbion, a poem inthirty parts, which he calls 
songs, constructed in an uncommon measure of twelve sylia- 
bles, and containing a description of the island of Great 
Britain. The Polyolbion, isa work entirely unlike any other 
in English poetry, both in its subject, and the manner in 
which it is written. It is full of and antiqua- 
rian details, with innumerable allusions to remarkable events 
and as connected with various localities; yet such 
is the poetical genius of the author, so happily does he idea- 
lize almost every thing he touches on, and solively is the flow 
of his verse, that we do not readily tire in perusing this vast 
roass of information. He seems to have f the manner 
of Spénser in bis unceasing of natural ob- 


The best lyrical pieces of Robert 


bulk of bis works, display a redundancy of fancy, and a re- 
finement of feeling which make it somewhat surprising that 
he is so little known as a poet. He was a country clergy- 


| man, and seems to have had a peculiar pleasure in sural hfe. 


Some of his poems breathe the tender passion in its softest 


| accents ; others moralize in a strain of pleasing melancholy 
|| upon natural objects ; others again consist of mirthful mea- 


jlittle poem, there is a moral pathos of the most touching | 


| 


! 
n 


le 


' 
' 


sures, tripping along like a fairy dance. In the following 


kind:— 
TO DAFFODILS. 
Fairdaffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon, 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hast’ning day 
Has run 
Bat to the evening song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 
We have short time to stay like you ; 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or any thing. 
We die 
As your hours do, 
Away, 
Like to the summer's rain ; 
Or as the pearis of morning dew, 
Neer to be*found aguin. 


and dry 


guished by a happy fancy and an elegant mode of versifica- 
tion, with a descriptive power considerably beyond bis con 


)jtemporaries. His Ballad upon a Wedding, in which he 


makes one rustic describe to another a city bridal-party, is a 


|| masterpiece of gay poetical painting. Richard Lovelace was 


| 
| 
} 


} 


| 


another of those lively court poets; conceited, yet elegant 
and tender—as, for instance, in bis doubly gallant little epi- 


TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunne 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms J fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe inthe field ; 

And with a stronger faith, embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Vet this i is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor mere. 


Sin Wittiam Davesanst (1605—1668,) considered as 
a writer of miscellaneous verses, comes under the the same 


Few snatches of tion, either in the 





jects, such as hills, rivers, woods. The prevailing taste 


Sin Joux Sucktixe (1613—1641,) @ zealous partisan of | from ca ching the improved airs of the 
harles I. at the commencement of the civil war, is distin- |’ of the 


Than in their sleeps forgiven hermits are. 
Wittiam Browse (1590—1645,) author of Britarnic;, 
Pastorals, wrove with simplicity and ae above most of 
Fletcher 
pastoral " 


| Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 





his fellows, yet is now almost forgotten. 


| was also eminent in his own time as a Giles 
Fletcher and Richard Crashaw chiefly e themselre, 
‘in sacred poetry, which was first cultivated in this age wii, 


success, Among the writers of miscellaneous poetry mos 
be classed Benjamin Jonson, more celebrated as a dramatig.: 
besides a few serious poems, be wrote a vast number of aby, 
| morous and epigrammatic character, which, however, are 
little value. One of the most popular productions of the pe 
riod was the short descriptive poem x be John Denham, ey. 
titled Cooper's Hill; it was published in 1463, and aij 
| holds its piace in selections of our best mae > 
Jous Donne, dean of St. Paul’s (1573—1631,) stands» 


the head of a class known in English literary history 
| appellation of the Metaphysical Poets, and which te 
| Cowley, and a few others who remain to be noticed in, 


‘subsequent chapter. Donne and his followers pussessd 
many of the highest requisites of poetry, but they were mi, 
led by learning and false taste into such extravagances, bu) 
of idea and of language, as rendered al) their better qualities 
nearly useless. They sometimes use natural language, ond 
natural imagery und passion; but it is only by chance— 
Their works more generally present a chain of oversirsine 
conceits and quibbles. The versification of Donne is rugged 
but sometimes displays a passionate energy that almos re. 

|| deems hie besetting vices of thought. 





| Seareely any one of the poets of this age experienced » 
|, absolute an oblivion during the eighteenth century as Fras. 
| cis Quartes (1592—1644,) or has regained so much of bis 
original reputation. Quarles, who was secretary to Archb 
shop Usher, and afterwards chronologer to the city Londen 
wrote in both prose and verse; but his principal work wu 
his Emblems, a set of quaint pictorial designs, referring w 
| moral and religious ideas, and each elucidated by a few verses. 
| His Enchiridion, a series of moral and political observatioa 
is also worthy of notice. His verses were more popular a 
| their own time than those of the gayest court poets, being re 
commended by a peculiar barshness and gloom, accoréat 
with the feelings of a large pertion of the people. Thee 
| were the very peculiarities which, added to their quaintnes 
and obscure language, rendered them the contempt of the sve 
| ceeding period. Inthe time of Pope, the poetry of Quarles 
was ranked with the meanest trash that then appeared. Lu- 
terly, however, these productions have been acknowledged to 
contuin original imagery, striking sentiment, fertility of ex- 
pression, and happy combinations; and the Emblems, u 
| least, have been reprinted, and assigned a respectable piace 
in the libraries of both the devout and those ake om fom 
motives of taste. 
During the period embraced by the reign of Elizabeth, poe 
| try was cultivated in Scotland by a few individuals, who, i 
| not so celebrated as Dunbar and Lindsay, were at least eur 
| thy followers of the same school. The chief of these wer 
|| A-exawper Scot, Sin Ricuarp Mattiasp, and Cartas 
! Avexaxper Montoomery. Their poems are chiefly shor 
| pieces of a moral, satirical, or descripuve kind; in wbieh 
| the versification is very correct, and the language in gener 
| very happy, though the style of ideas seems a century behind 
| that of the English poetry of the same age. The very limi 
ed social intercourse which existed at this period between tbe 
two nations, seems to have ted the of Scotland 
muse. (ne 
ts of this age, and by no means the worst, was the 
King, James VI. who, in a50e whos only eigiteen years of 
age, published a volume of the rules of poetry, along with 
lustrative specimens; and in 1591, produced another senet 
of his exercises in this art. It was in the Latin tongve,bor 
‘ever, that the highest Scottish genius of this age was 
|to express his thoughts; we allude to Gronox Bucwsss 
| (1506—1582,) a man of siagaletty oo and versaule 
|powers. Buchanan wrote moral, satirical, dramate. 
‘and sentimental ; a history of Scotland ; and « ter 
| lation of the Psalms; employing in these com anise 
i Latinity, which is acknowledged to have rivalled the bet 
Roman poets and historians. 
i of England and Scotland ude 
James I., produced a marked effect upon literature in the 
‘ter country. An acqanintance with the writings of the Else 
| bethan poets guides the style, if it did not prompt the gen 
jof Witttam Darumwoxp, of Hawthornden, ( eo 








, ish contemporary poets, one of whom, Ben Joo 
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In many of these compositions there are passages of great 
delicacy and tenderness ; but, as with the minor poets of this 
age in general, it is difficult to find any entire piece which is 
not degraded by some share of insipidity, or by forced and 
cold conceits, ot by that coarseness which, after all, seems to 
have been the prevailing tone of mind in even the must en- 
lightened portions of society at qhe beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The following sonnet not contain such 
beautiful poetry as some others by Drummond ; but it has the 
rare property of a perfect exemption from mean associations. 
It refers to the death of his mistress:— 
DRUMMOND TO HIS LUTE. 
aly teas, be as thou wert when thou did grow 
ith thy green mother in some shady grove, 


When i winds but made . move, 

And birds their ramage did on thee bestow 

Since that dear voice that did thy sounds: appreve, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains to flow, 

Is refi from earth to tune the above, 
What art thoa, but a harbinger of wo? 

Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes n> more, 
But orphan wailings to the fainting ear 
Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear, 


For which be silent as in woods before ; 
Or if that any hand to touch thee deign 
Like widowed turtle still her loss compiaia. 


Str Rosgat Arrow (1570—1638,) was another Scottish 
poet of this era, whose versification displays an elegant fan- 
cy. Of the same order may be classed William Alexander 
Earl of Sterling, Alexander Hame, and Robert Kerr Earl of 
Anctum. Latin poetry, however, was at this time more ex- 
tensively cultivated in Scotland than either English or Seotch. 
When James I. visited his native kingdom in 1617, be was 
addressed, wherever he went, in excellent Latin verse, some 
times the composition of persons in the middle ranks of so- 
ciety. In 1637, « collection of the best Latin poetical com- 
positions of Scotemen in that und the preceding age, appeared 
at Amsterdam ; and it is allowed by Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
reflect great credit on the country. 





For the New-Vorker. 
FORTUNE TELLING. 
Ir seems to be a wise institution of Divine Providence that 
the future 1s cencenled from the scrutiny of mortal vision. 


Were it otherwise, how much real enjoyment that now fulls | 
to the lotof man would be embittered by the prospect of | 
coming evil, and how many eyes that now beam with bright | 
hopes of future prosperity and happiness would be dimmed 


with tears of vain anguish and hopeless despair. 

Every one doubtless basexperienced the truth of the poet's 
remark, that 

* Hope springs eternal in the human breast.’ 

We all seem willing, nay, determined, to delude ourselves 
with dreams which experience will shortly prove vain and 
illusory. Bat could man penetrate the veil of futurity, end | 
then read the destiny which awaits bim, the charm of hope | 
that now renders his spirit elastic would be broken, and his 
disconsolate mind would continually brood over scenes of be- 
reavemment, of sickness, or of death, through which he is seon 
to pass. 


But notwithstanding it thus seems palpably intended by | 


the Author of our being that we should remain in utter 
ignorance of the good or ill which awaits us in this transitory 
world, there appears to be in the breasts of all an eager curi- 
esity to pry into the arcana of the future, and discover some 
faint glimpse of the striking characteristics which are to mark 
the rematader of our career through life: eo that though all 
may be convinced of the Creator's wisdom in thus constitu- 
ting us destitute of the spirit of prophecy, we believe there 
are few who could sufficiently restrain their curiosity, to turn 
away their eyes from the page which would reveal their fu- 
ture destiny, were the ‘book of fate’ laid open before then. 
This curiosity may perhaps be partly instinctive, and the effect 
of it to incite man to a vigorous exertion of his powers, and a 
wise exercive of the control he has over his own fate; or it 
may arise frem the conviction, which every one’s experience 
frees upon him, of the instability of human hopes and human 
happiness—of the uncertain and transient nature of all sub- 
lunary enjoyments. But come whence it may, we are no 
longer surprised that it exists, when we consider the vicissi- 
tades of life, and the diversity of fortune to which all are sub- 
Ject. Uncertain as the future is, and fluctuating as is the tide 
of human affairs, the candid observer would rather consider 
ita matter for wonder that men are, in their actions at least, 
#0 heedless of the fature. And who, that seriously reflects 
upon his own, and the conduct of those around him, is not 
surprised that men, forgetful, that ‘chiefly the mould of every 














their conduct by a regerd fur consequences; while at the 
same time, eager solicitude is manifested for the changes 
which succeeding revolutions of Dame Fortune's wheel are to 
accomplish! The truth seems to be that we are all unwilling 
to ascribe our own failures and other’s successes to demerit 
on our part and merit on that of our neighbors, but rather 
prefer to attribute both tw blind and capricious fortune. 
Hence the inquisitivencss of every age to ascertain what 
changes Fortune is shortly to bring about—who are to be ele- 
vated by her favor to the summit of prosperity, and who are 
destined to be sunk by her cuprice beneath the wave of over- 
whelming adversity. And st is highly interesting to the lover 
of history to observe the absurd notions to which to this curi- 
osity has given rise, and the expedients that have been resort- 
ed to by the crafty to turn it to their own advantage. From 
this cause Astrology derived its origin, which taught the im- 
portant influence the stars exert upon the affairs and destiny 
of the human sace ; and also the auguries of birds, by which 
coming events were divined. Heace too the heathen oracles 
which acquired such distinguished celebrity ; and it is indeed 
remarkable to observe the ingenuity displaved in the responses 
of the oracles on certain occasions. These were chiefly of 
such an ambiguous nature as, if understood at all, to admit 
of different interpretations, some une of which could scarcely 
fail of being fulfilled, and this of course was the original 
meaning of the oracle. But the notion that certain signs bear 
a peculiar relation to the future, insomuch that coming events 
may be predicted thereby, is not confined solely to the ancients. | 
It has prevailed in much later times, and does prevail even| 
atthe present day to a much greater extent than some might | 
perhaps at first thought imagine. Who does not know the dis- 
astrous consequences which are sure to fullow the breaking of a | 
looking-glass, especially if it be that of x newly married lady! | 
I once knew a young bride thrown into the utmost consterna-, 
tion, amounting almost toa fit of hysterics, at the eccurrence of 
the dread prognostic. The portentous death-watch too, who 
has not had his young imagination excited with horror at the | 
rehearsal of dire instances where its ominous ‘tick! tick !" has | 
summoned the unfortunate listener to bid adieu to all the 
scenes of Earth; or at the recital of some other of the thou- 
sand solemn warnings which have been sent to admonish the 
wretched victim of the ‘fell destroyers’ approach. In fact, 
so striking a relation does every event, however trivial, bear 
to the futuro, that net the most trifling casualty can occur, not 
even a fork fall from the table, or a few lees appear in a cup 
of tea, but what certair ladies—( mostly those of about a mar- 
tiageable age —are ready to infer an omen big with interest. 
I have known certain sceptical young men find » atter for 
infinite amusement in noticing this observant regard for signs, 
and have often myself laughed outright, as I have mischiev- 
ously watched some blushing maid, when informed that the 
new moon was visible, steal slily round the corner of the 
house, with sidelong movement, in order to catch the first 
glimpse of the ‘queen of night’ over the propitious shoulder. | 
But of all ways for divining the future at the present day, | 
soothsaying holds perhaps the highest rank; and though so | 
sceptical by nature as even to entertain some doubts in regard | 
to the science of Animal Magnetism, I have, for reasons | 
which follow, almost become a complete convert to that of 
fortune-telling. ‘Tis true, our divining old beldames, unlike 
the priestesses of Apollo, and other expounders of heathen 
oracles, do not profess to claim authority from a divine 
source, and have perhaps no other credentials to prove their 
being admitted into the counsels of the gods than their un- 
earthly aspect; but we have innumerable instances of the ful- 
filment of their predictions, which clearly demonstrate to my 
mind the truth of the science. Failures there doubtless have 
been, but they are not sufficient to overthrow what such nu- 
merous successes have soclearly and firmly established. Be- 
ing a bachelor of rather a questionable age, (for it is now 
nearly eight years since I entered upon my twenty-third, and 
I now call myself only twenty-five,) and entertaining some 
fears, too, lest it should finally be discovered that I do not 
grow old so fast as my neighbors, I called, a short time since, 
on one of our superannuated diviners, who was celebrated for 
the invariable fulfilment of her predictions, especially in love 
affairs, to inquire whether better success was likely in future 
to attend my earnest endeavors to persuade some credulous 





which go to make up an agreeable partner. She (how much 
less hideous it made her wrinkles look!) promised all the 
success my vanity flattered me 1 deserved ; and ever since, I 
have been strongly inclined to believe her possessed of the 
spirit of prophecy, for from that time forth my success 
among the fair has been prodigious. Why, it wes bat « day 
or twosince, when I paid my propitious fortune-teller one of 
my accustomed visits, that she told me she actually heard a 
very pretty mouth speak highly complimentary of my person ; 
so that J now entertain hopes of bringing about, in the course 
of anether year or two, that important epoch in my life, to 
which I have been so long and so anxiously looking forward. 
Not quite se propitious, however, were the fortunes of the fair 
companions who accompanied me on the above occasion. 
Anxiously did they listen to catch every sound which was to 
presage to them their future destinies, and I could not but 
observe the workings of their lovely countenances as the 
soothsayer thrust her snuff-bedaubed proboscis into their ears, 
and whispered some important intelligence which it was un- 
fitting I should hear. Rather unfortunate must have been the 
destiny of one, for it was some time ere cheerfulness again 
resumed her seat on that beautiful brow, and smiles again 
played their wonted gambols around those roseate lips. 

Whether her fortune was truly predicted, I am unable to 
inform the reader ; but if the propitious soothsayer’s predic- 
tions in regard to myself meet with final fulfilment, I intend 
to settle an annuity upon her which will afford a competence, 
and hereafter enable her, gratis, to unravel the muertos of 
fate to despairing bachelors. J. 

Middlefield, Oct. V85. 
; For the New-Yorker, 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Mr. Epitton—Having read with pleasure your remarks 
on ‘ Animal Magnetism,’ in your paper of the 21et ult. I take 
the liberty of writing the following, which T hope will be 
found worthy an insertion. 

Much has been said upon the subject of Animal Magnet- 
ism. At one time, its effects have excited the astonishment 
of those who were witnesses ; at another, they have been the 
subject of insult, ridicule and persecution. Among individu- 
als of the latter class, the most eminent is C. F. Durant, who 
bas published a small work concerning it; but as he has 
never tested its reality, (for he merely experimented upon the 
experiments of others,) and as many incidents therein relaied 
are untrue, we cannot reasonably accept his ‘theory,’ for 
facts which are proved by experience to be incontestibly true 
—facts which it behooves every man of the least pretensions 
to science fairly, impartially, and honestly to examine. 

It may be said that these effects are in opposition to the 
laws of Nature; but, let me ask, are we acquainted with them ? 
We see certain causes produce certain effects, and we name 
them ‘laws of Nature.’ without knowing whether the same 
causes may not produce different effects, when governed by 
a very trifling change of situation or circumstances. Things 
of every day occurrence, more wonderful in themselves than 
this ridiculed Animal Magnetism, are hardly thought of; 
while others of new discovery, seemingly at variance with 
those laws which we have granted Nature, are rejected as 
impossibilities and imposture, without allowing ourselves to 
bestow upon it that attention which every fact, however 
trifling, deserves from men of unprejudiced minds. Had 
mankind rejected all those things opposed to opinions gen- 
erally received, where would have becn our present state of 
science? Where our present knowledge of astronomy—of 
the circulation of the blood—vaccination—steam—galvanism, 
&c.? It is to our predecessors, who weighed and examined 
every thing carefully, heeding not the insults and jeers of the 
‘wise in their own conceit,’ that we owe our knowledge of 
these things. 

True, as in every thing, Animal Magnetism may be used as 
a cloak for deception; yet this, instead of causing it to be 
proscribed, should spur us the more speedily and rigidly to 
ascertain its truth, that we may be able in all cases to detect 
such impositions. Were all subjects, under the garb of 
which deceit is 7 ted, where would be science ? 
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—religion? Where would be civilized society? 
That Animal Magnetism, or that faculty by which one in- 
dividual can act on the organs of another by means of the 
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will, exists, is, at the present day, placed beyond a doubt. 
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That Magnetic Somnambulism is one of the effects of this 
Magnetism, is likewise an undoubted fact; to what extent it 


may be carried, is yet to be determined. Let every man ex-| 


amine for himself, and give the subject a thorough investiga- 
tion. It was this alone that prompted me to publish my 
small work entitled ‘An Essay of Instruction on Animal 
Magnetism,’ in order that every one might have within his 
reach every thing necessary to test its reality or falsity. In 
conclusion, I will add the following, by Dr. Georget, who 
was for a long time a deadly epponent to Magnetism, but 
who finally became convinced of its truth: 

“‘ The wise, the enlightened observer, the sineere friend of 


truth, placed in the middle of controversies and disputes, to || 


which new and extraordinary discoveries give rise, must, be- 
fore surrendering his opinion—before denying or acknow- 
ledging the truth of the facts on which they rest, take cog- 
nizance of all the circumstances which may enlighten his 
judgement. So far, doubt alone is permitted. Incredulity 
is but ignorance and presumption. But vanity and pride in- 
duce men often to believe that nothing exists in Nature but 
must refer to certain laws which they are used to consider as 
general and absolute, because the weakness of their under- 
standing does not allow them to pass over theirlimits. They 
do not perceive that those laws are only mere abstractions— 
only mere results of the generalization of analogous facts; 
that these facts form the laws, or rather, that general laws 
are but the expression of the co-ordinate and particular facts. 
From thence it follows, that experience, new observations, 
the discovery of unknown facts, the co-ordination of which is 
different from those already known, cause changes and modi- 
fications in these abstractions, which unfortunately in science 
they mistake for things. 
hear every ons exclaim: ‘This cannot be; we cannot con- 
ceive that this should be so! 


At each important discovery we 


and the end of all things, and still who is afraid toextend the 
circle of his knowledge, and does not dare to take hold of a 


new truth, which seems to be separated from the chain or | 


series by an immeasurable distance.” J. Kise, M. D. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE SLAIN EAGLE. 
BY W. G. SIMMS. 
Tas eye that marked thy flight with deadly aim, 
Had less of warmth and splendor than thine own; 
The form that did thee wrong could never claim 
The matchless vigor which thy wing hath shown ; 
Yet art thou in thy pride of flight o’erthrown ; 
And the far hills that echoed back thy scream, 
As from storm-gathering clouds thou sent'st it down, 
Shall see no more thy rea-eyed glances stream 
From their far summite round, with strong and terrible gleam. 


Lone and majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

No more | see thee on the tall cliff’s brow, 

When tempests meet, and from their watery shroud 
Pour their wild torrents on the plains below, 
Lifting thy fearless wing, still free to go, 

True in thy aim, undaunted in thy flight, 

As seeking still, yet scorning every foe— 

Shrieking the while in consciousness of might, 

To thy own realm of high and undisputed light. 


Thy thought was not of danger then—thy pride 
Left thee no fear. Thou hadst gone orth in storms, 
And thy strong pinions had been bravely tried 
Agaiast their rush. Vainly their gathering forms 
Had striven against thy wing. Such ict warms 
The noble spirit ; and thy joyful shriek 
Gave token that the strife itself had charms 
For the born warrior of the mountain peak, 
Te of the giant brood, sharp fang, and b oody beak. 


How didst thou then, in very mirth, apread far 
Thy pinions’ strength! with freedom that became 
pers : ep agen —_ - ss war, 
triding the yielding clouds irt thy frame, 
And, with a Fielding rush that conabt coal tame, 
Defying earth—defying ali that mars 
T Co Might of other wings of humbler name ; 
For thee, the storm had impulse, but no bars 
To stop thy upward flight, thou pilgrim of the stars ! 
Morning above the hills, and from the ocean, 
Ne’er leaped abroad into the fetteriess blue, 
With such a free and unrestrained motion, 
Nor a we her pees wing the dew 
Thate c r t and dimmed her view, 
Bending with sunward course erect and true, 


When winds were piping high and near, 
Thy day-guide all wi rawn, through fathoniess Selds of air. 
‘ of a chosen race wert thou, 


The moral 
In such proud fight. From out the ranks of men— 


Neen en 


Such facts, if they were true, | 
would upset the foundations of our knowledge.’ Poor, igno- | 
rant, and feeble man! who wishes to know the how, the why, | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





|| ‘The million moilers, with earth-cumbered brow, 
|| ‘That slink, like coward tigers to their den, 
Each to his hiding-place and corner then— 
One mighty spirit watched thee in that hour, 
Nor turned his lifted beart to earth again ; 
Within his soul there sprang a holy power, 
And he grew strong to sway, whom tempests made not cower. 


j 
|| Watching, he saw thy rising wing. In vain, 
From his superior dwelling, the fierce sun 
|| Shot forth his brazen arrows, to restrain 
Th’ audacious pilgrim, who would — upon 
The secret splendors of his central throne ; 
Proudly he saw thee to that presence fly, 
And Eblis-like, unaided and alone, 
His dazzling glories seek, his power defy, 
Raised to thy god’s own face meanwhile thy rebel eye. 


|| And thence he drew ae gg ed 
E’en with a wing like thine. His daring glance 
|| Sought, with as bold a vision, to explore 
The secret of his own deliverance— 
The secret of his wing—and to advance 
To sovereign sway like thine—to rule, to rise 
Above his race, and nobly to enhance 
| Their empire as his own—to make the skies, 
| Th’ extended earth, far seas, and solemn stars, his prize. 


He triumphs—and he perishes like thee ! 
Scales the sun's heights, and mounts above the winds, 
Breaks down the gloomy barrier—and is free! 
j The worm reccives his winglet: he unbinds 
The captive thought, and in its centre finds 
New barriers and a glory in his gaze : 
He mocks, as thou, the sun! but scaly blinds 
Grow o'er his vision, till beneath the daze, 
From his proud height he falls, amidst the world’s amare. 


And thou, proud bird! thy wing hath pierced the cloud— 
The storm had not a battlement for thee ; 

Bot, with a spirit fetterless and proud, 
Thou hast soared on majestically free. 
To worlds, perchance, which men shall never see! 

Where is thy spirit now ? the wing that bore? 

—Thou hast lost wing and all, save liberty ! 

Death only could subdue—and that is o'er: 

Proud bird, the very form that slew thee should deplore! 


A proud exemplar hath been lost the proud ; 

And he who struck thee from thy fearless flight— 
Thy noble loneliness, that left the crowd, 

‘o seek uncurbed that singleness of height 

Which glory aims for with unswerving sight— 
Had learned a nobler toil. No longer base 

With lowliest comrades, he had given his might, 
His life—that had been cast in vilest place— 
| To raise his hopes and homes—to teach and lift his race. 
| 





’T is he should mourn thy fate—for he hath lost 
The model of dominion. Not for him 

The mighty eminence, the gathering host 
That worships, the high glitering pomps that dim, 
The bursting homage and the hailing hymn : 

He dies—he hath no life that to a star 
Rises from dust and sheds a huly gleam 

To light the struggling nations from afar, 

And show to kindred souls where fruits of glory are. 


Exulting now, he clamors o'er his prey ; 
His secret shaft has not been idly sped ; 
He lurked within the rocky cleft all day, 
Till the proud bird rose sweeping o'er his head, 
| And thus he sl-w him! He should weep him dead 
Whom living he could love not—weep that he 
The noble lesson taught him never read— 
| Exulting o’er the victin much more free 
| Than in his lowly soul he e’er can hope to be. 


| "Tis triumph for the base to overthrow 
| That which they reach not: the ignoble mind 
| Loves ever to assail with secret blow 
The loftier, purer, beings of their kind : 
Ig this their petty villany is blind; 
They hate their benefactors—men who k 
Their names from degradation—men designed 
|| Their guides and guardians: well if late they weep 
The cruel shaft that struck such noble hearts so deep. 


Around thy mountain dwelling the winds lie— 
Thy wing is gone, thy eyry desolate; 
| Oh, who shall teach thy young unes when to fly ? 
Who fill the absence of thy watchful mate? 

Thou type of Genius! bitter is thy fate; 
| A boor has sent the shaft that leaves them lone, 
Thy clustering fellows, guardians of thy state— 

Shaft from the reedy fen whence thou hadst flown, 
And feather from the bird thy own wing had struck down! 

SEE 


1 seven years old, when his preceptor, Cardinal (then F 


|| opened; when they immediately flew out, and 
|| selves over the surface of the earth. ‘W 


‘Yes,’ answered the ptor, ‘That cannot be,’ 
the prince, ‘since curiosity tempted 





the origin of all.’ 








From the Southern Literary 
A TRIP TO NIAGARA, 
BY A WASHINGTONIAN. 

Tuer is no mode of relaxation which combines in a, 
equal degree with travelling, health, amusement and instruc. 
tion. Upon a late excursion, I have had ample Opportunities 
to admire and appreciate the improvements in ion, to 
which the rapid advancement of the age in which we }j 
has given rise. Let then the reader, at his ease, withou 
leaving his arm-chair, or fire-side, cccompany me on a jaun 
from the seat of government to the very edge of the republic, 
Without flattery to my powers as a writer, | think that I cap 
safely promise him enough to repay the perusal of the fallow. 
ing pages. 

Taking an early breakfast on the morning of August 10, 
1837, and having performed all the various pecessary prelim. 
inaries at a quarter before ten o'clock, A. M. I wes seated in 
the cars, which, starting from the base of the Capitol, were 
in rapid motion toward the Monumental City. Standing be. 
side the engineer, I enjoyed the air and the scenery. The 
smoking engine, as it rattled on its way, seemed a living 
being; the escaping steam sounded like the hoarse breath of 
some non-descript monster; and the shafts of the machinery, 
as they ascended and descended, like its limbs of 
locomotion. The shining dome of the Capitol now sinks be 
neath the green trees; one moment more—it is gone : we are 
speeding on our way. The house we are nuw passing is Cal- 
vert’s. A friend observes, “‘ This reminds me of the old 
country.” The stately paternal edifice looks neat and cool. 
Its white walls and fine porticoes evidence wealth and taste, 
| the out-houses are neat, the swarth green and Juxuriant, the 
cattle browse in plenty, and contentedly. The country bere 
is level, and corn and tobacco, of moderate growth abound. 





A Youne Loatcian.—The Prince of Piedmont was sot quite 
aiher) 


|| Gudil, explained to him the fable of Pandora's box. He told 
| him that all the evils which afflict the human race were shut 
‘| up in that fatal box, which Pandora, tempted by curiosity, 


r 


’ hat, father!’ said 
the young prince ‘ were all the evils shut up in that box?’ 


Pandora; sad thee evil, 
which could not have been in it, was not the least, since it was 








The way upon which the rails are laid pursues its course, oc- 
| casionally deep cut almost through solid rock. The Thomas 
|| Viaduct is a tine work, beside which is erected a testimonial, 
|| surrounded by iron railing, a kind of obclisk—with an inserip 
|| tion—of which all that | could gather was that it was raised 
| in honor of Mr. Thomas, one of the presidents of the Compe- 
ny by which the road was constructed. The cars upon this 
viaduct pass high above a large seven story mill, out 
upon which, and oth meee = ee below —forcibly ra 
mind you of the altitude upon which you are ing. In 
aenwee hours we arrived at Baltimore. There is nothing 
very commanding, picturesque, or beautiful in the approach 
to this city; one object, however, commands the attention— 
it pleases the eye, it gratities the soul—the Monument to 
Washington! This grateful memorial to the father of our 
country, prepossessed me in favor of the place, and made me 
disposed to view every thing I met there through a favorable 
inedium. From any point of the city you may bebold it; 
above the foliage, above the houses, above the spars of the 
shipping it towers up into the hazy sky! It is a simple col- 
uma, and on the apex is the statue. Such was Washington 
himself—all simplicity—all elevation and moral grandeur. 
There too you may behold the monument to the defenders of 
the city during the late war. These things are as redolent of 
patriotism as they are of good taste, and whatever may be, 
or may have been the faults of this spirited community, of this 
I feel warmly assured, that to the pride and glory of the grest 
Republic, her citizens, in the midst of her monuments, ca 
| never prove recreant. Rambling through the streets, | was 
\| struck by the * Law Building,’ a large stone edifice, curiously 
ernamented with iron railings, and dedicated to the accom 
modation of the gentlemen of the long robe, who people it 
|| with acl ss of juxtaposition, like bees in a hive. Among 
‘| other places which I visited during a cursory stay, was the 
ship building establishment of Messrs. Watchman & Brat. 
It covers a number of acres and employs a great many er 
sans. More than one splendid stenmboat might be sen at 
the wharves, waiting for iron work, and their various equip 
ments. This concern is well worth seeing. I stopped afew 
moments at the market. I noticed the melons and peaches, 
which were fine, numerous and cheap. . 

L left Baltimore at 7 o'clock, A. Mi. for Philadelphia, by 
the railroad route; the ears were drawn through the city by 
horses—afterward the steam cars were attached. I could 
not but repeat the opinion so ofien expressed by other trar 
ellers, in favor of the beauty of the ladies of this +e 
the trains moved on, the loveliest faces bent out the wir 
dows to behold them. The steamboats by water, and the le 
eomotive by land, started out nearly simultaneously; 1 much 


admired the of the former—their sides 

in the wena thickly peopled—the black smoke 

cloud from their chimneys ing them—and the 1), 
ic streaming from 


their sterns, and the —! and > all their varie 

beauty of coloring, reflection from 
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groves; and mid the freshness of surrounding foliage, and || spreading it over the soil, which it would leave highly and 


irom the green we of nature, the voice of prayer and 
thanksgiving ascended into the clear blue sky. With liabili- 
tes to great abuses, as there certainly are, there were beauty 
and poetry in the minds which originated these camp-meeting 
gatherings. Through a country partly wooded, and partly 
in cultivation, producing principally corn and buckwheat, we 
drove rapidly, rattling on. at various points upon 
our route, we were amply supplied with fine peaches and 
other fruit, by the usual juvenile marchands in that depart- 
ment of trade, who were obtrusive and annoying as might 
naturally be expected. One of these youngsters sold some 

hes to a passenge:, a:nounting to about a shilling in price, 
for which he received a dollar. He bappened, however, to 
be very unaccountably slow in finding the requisite change 
among the shanties in the neighborhood, and the cars start- 
ing—inexorably at their moment for departure—the young 
rogue managed to pay himself handsomely, both for his gen- 
ins and his prodace, by retaining the price of the peaches 
and the change due the stranger. So much for ‘ tricks upon 
travellers.’ 

Atanearly hour we arrived safely at Wilmington, upon 
Christiana Creek. The soil in the neighborhood seems to 
be very good, and under very good cultivation. The corn was 
large and well advanced, and promised, apparently, a very 
abundant harvest; the cattle too were aleck and numerous. 
There are said to be fine factories of paper and other articles, 
upon this stream, which abounds in water er. Wilming- 
ton contains a considerable population. The cars came up 
to a fine colonnade, where a large crowd was assembled. I 
was pleased to recognise those pretty fellows—the dandics— | 
whose precious bodies glorified in the finest habilimenta that 
Broadway could furnish, ant whose vision and manners were 
aided by gold-chained quizzing glasses, through which their || 
melting optics were directed toward the ladies wayfaring. In | 
five minutes the bagguge cars and the passegers were aboard | 
a neat little steamer, the ‘ Telegraph,” which dashed off gaily | 
upon the waters. The Telegraph is very swift. Her cabins), 
were adorned with fine pictures—representing Washington | 
crossing the Delaware, the Philadelphia Bank of the United |) 
States, &c. We passed Chester, (an ancient place abound- | 
ing with weeds in front of it) about twenty miles from Phile- | 
deiphia, at which latter place we arrived before two o'clock. || 
The Delaware, near Philadelphia, is a broad stream, but the | 
banks too low and sedgy for any thing like picturesque beau- 
ty. We passed the big ship, pierced for 120 guns—the Le-| 
viathan; among the surrounding craft she was an elephant || 
in a menagerie of monkies. We landed at Dock street, near 
the beautiful marble Exchange; of hackmen, porters and | 
omnibuses, we certainly encountered a multitude. So far} 
upon our route, Philadelphia needs no eulogium. Her ele-| 
gance and comforts are familiar all over the Union, as house- || 
hold words. The city appeared dull eneugh—all complaining | 
of the state of trade. How much Philadelphia contains to} 
admire! The carriages in the streets were splendid and | 
clean—the Quakers! they looked so ruddy and rotund! 1) 
hated to travel ary further. Fine taverns, fine reading rooms, | 
every thing fine. I passed the marble palace of the late | 
Bank of the United States. How ponderous, how fine, how | 
chaste! This edifice certainly deserves all the commendation | 
which has been bestowed upon it. Bat I must tarry no lon- || 
ger. ‘The glorious king of day, rejoicing in the east,’ ad- | 
vances upon his course. The steamboat bell alrwady tolis— || 
a with my baggage, 1s far in advance of me. So |) 
good b 











From Amboy you have a fine view to the south, including 
Sandy Hook, which the shipping from New York must pass, 


|tory to a trip to Brooklyn, and a view of the bay and city 
|from the heights. Let us cross ac Fulton Ferry; in ten min- 
| utes you are over—the fare four cents, You are amazed at 
| the colonnades around you—at the costliness and splendor of 
| architectural display. Brook'yn rises abruptly to a conside- 
jrableelevation. It is most beautifully shaded, and must be a 
| delightful place of residence. From a cupola I looked out 
| upon the surrounding scenery ; it was surely grand, varied. 
jmagnificent. The sun was rapidly descending; the bay 
| blazed like polished silver, painfully brilliant—adorned with 

numerous isles. On my right hand was the crowded city with 
| her churches, her theatres, her taverns, bristled over with 
jambitious spires. In front of the city, and more immediate- 
| ly before me, was the East River, in all its commercial glory. 
| Pennons and banners, and flags of every color, and emblazon- 
\ed with every imaginable name and letter, met the sight.— 
| Steamboats were fretting and foaming, and splashing in every 
direction. All around those portions of the city, not encom- 
| passed by water, rose the heights, whitened over with set- 
tlements, and spread out to the sight almost illimitably. I 


permanently improved and immensely increased in value.— 


in order to get to sea, and which is twelve miles distant.— 
Elizabethtown, opposite to Staten Island, as seen from the 
passing boat, with its white spires in the hazy distance, has 
a pleasing effect. The shores of the Raritan through which 
you pass in approaching the great city, are low and level prai- 
ries, of considerable width, producing grass in quantity, but 
of very inferior quality. They are marshy and wet. As we 
outeal through them the reapers were at work. The ricks 
rose thickly in every direction, and wagons and teamsters 
were busy transporting from place to place the newly 
eut hay. All this was pleasant and various enough. On 
our right was Staten Island—its soil bold and elevated, at 
some little distance from the shores, which were frequently 
sedgy and marshy. As youapproach New York, however, the 
lowlands and marshes disappear. Staten Island is said to be 
moderately fertile and well cultivated. Ten miles from New- 


York, on its northern extremity is New Brighton. New | turned my eye down upon Brooklyn itseli—her green, fair 
Brighton! delightful spot! As you pass it is on your right | gardens: the whole, as I said before, commanded my enthu- 
hand. Come with me to the boat's side, and behold the beav- || siastic praise. The pride of a New-Yorker, in his noble city, 


ty of this pleasant city of the Gothamites! See the tasteful 
edifices—the Grecian temples—the colonnades! Every house 
seems transported from classic soil, standing—not like the | the glonous Hudson. 
temple at Philadelphia, transformed into a Bank, amidst |, The morning was damp, and (August 31st) became to cold 
chimneys, backbuildings and side walls, a red purgatory of that winter clothing and great coats were indispensable to 
blazing bricks—but upon the green earth, and shaded by the | comfort. Our decks were well filled. An enterprising ge- 
‘gnacied and fantastic oak,’ all around the blue waters, the | nius, with one arm, and a basket strapped to his body, over 
white sails of commerce, the foaming steamboats; and the | his shoulders, was supplying felks with maps of the Hudson 
inhabitants are fanned by the pure breath of the breeze | River, the Tourist’s Guide, &c. with other apposite items of 
coming in from the wavy bosom of old ocean. But onwards! | the current literature. The blanket shawls, with their varied 
onwards! reluctantly—farewell to thee, New Brighton! | coloring, looked pretty and comfortable around the shoul- 
We have passed Staten Island—down upon the right those | ders ot beauty, whilstevery eye brightened, and every cheek 
thirty or forty sails are of ships at quarantine, We are now | reddened with the freshness of the air—and now we speed 
in a fine open bay—the great city in sight. Look straight | upon our way. - ; 
over the vessel’s prow—that forest of mingled masts and In the river there is little to interest, until you reach Wee- 
spires is New York. We now approach the wharf which hawken, when the Pullisadees commence, which extend trom 
swarms with people. The battery frowns over us, and | twenty to twenty-two miles on the western side. They are of 
the fing of the Union streams from its ramparts. We are | trap rock, from 400 to 550 feet in height, although from the 
now inthe midst of the hurry and confusion preceding land- | boats they do not appear to be of one half that altitude. The 
ing. The boat reaches the wharf. In an instant some twen- | trees root themselves upon their brows, and spread their 
ty or thirty huge, able-bodied fellows, clothed in white shirts | Lvanches over. They are perpendicular, dark and majestic, 
like butchers at their stalls, leap from the piles of planks and | and the strata, contrary to what is usual, runs at right angies 
goods on the wharf, upon the deck, which trembles beneath | t© the soil. a 
their heavy heels. These are the porters—gentlemen whorn From Peekskill, which is a sweetly embowered spot, to 
it would pain exceedingly that you should experience any de- West Point. which is 50 milesfrom New York, the highlands 
lay about the transportation of your baggage. Wo to any) 8Fe most romantic and picturesque. The bold steamer whi- 
vessel that a band of these fellows were ordered to board.— | tens the waters beneath her as she winds along the base of 
If such be the materials of which our navy is composed, no | tow ering, rugged mountains, which swell up into the skies in 
wonder that the crossed ensign of Old England got a rough | every direction. The most remarkable elevations, are Bare- 
reception from it. When you have landed, an army of hack-| mount, 1350 feet, and St. Anthony's Nose, 1128. 1 was fine 
ney coachmen, standing like soldiers in regular line, with | weather when we reached West Point, and verily no language 
their whips extended straight before them, besiege you— | ©®" do justice to its surpassing beauty. A white mound to 
“ Have a hack, sir!” “ Have a hack, sir!” Escaping them, | the west, on the mountain side, is Fort Putnam ; and ina 
a shoal of boys implore you to let them carry your baggage. | few moments you reach the West Point landing. Upon the 
With industry, and squeezing, and pushing, you may finally | topofan abrupt eminence is Cozzens Hotel, a showy, yellow, 
succeed, following in the wake of your baggage and porter, fine building. Down the descent an individual advances 
in finding your way safely to an hotel. to the boat, which is receiving passengers at the shore. His 
Now come with me into Broadway. Yon dusky building | erect form, manly appearance, glazed cap and glittering but- 
is St. Paul'’s—that pure white shaft which rans up some thir- | tons, indicate him to be one of the military eleves. The in- 
ty feet, parallel with the stem of the yew tree at its side, isa stitution is not visible from the boat, but numerous outbuild- 
monument to Emmet—the lawyer-brother to the patriot who | ings, white, with green shutters, give a lively appearance to 


is surely justifiable. My sojourn at New York and Brooklyn 
was, ‘ upon compulsion,’ limited. And now for Albany and 





y to thee, city of brotherly love ! || bled. It was reared by his countrymen to genius and virtue ; the neighboring locality. On the summit of the nearest ele- 


_ Again the ramtling of machinery, the splash of the wheels i there are chiseled on it conjuined hands, and a harp beneath 
in the water, the hurrying to and fro of the passengers—and || the wings of the eagle. he 
I am on my way to the great commercial emporium, New || torrent—are hurrying along! There are laborers, and arti-| fusion towards the earth. 


York. The shores of the river continue low as the city re | 
cedes, and its glittering white domes are barely visible above | 
the verdant shores. Pretty count 
and occasionally an edifice dev to the intellectual cul- 
ture of the ladies of the city we have left behind. We have 
now arrived at Burlington, about fifteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, situated on the right hand side of the river. The la- 
dies on shore beckoned to their expected friends on board.— 
The whitened houses, the umbrageous trees, the fine ample 
green terraces of this village, give it quite a captivating ap- 
pearance, which is shared by its neighbor Bristol, across. the 
stream. An elderly gentleman, as he leaned over the bow 
of the boat as we approached this latter place, exclaimed, 
“ What a divine spot for a residence!” which proved plainly 
to me, that the fresh and the verdant in nature, exercise their 
poetic wite with a Jike power over the -beard and 
the tonnes” 2 re 

Pursuing the Delaware, we were soon at Bordentown, 
where, company and baggage, we were transferred to the 
railroad. Thence fur South Amboy. As the cars rattled by 
we were favored with a mere glance at the house and grounds 
of the Count Survilliers. We were now in a level country, 
the soil thin, the produce corn and buckwheat. Part of this 
road is through woods, which makes it finely shaded, and 
consequently very agreeable to travel; before you reach Am- 
boy, you pass throagh a very deep and difficult cut. Upon 
this route I was instructed and entertained, by a plain farmer 
who lived below Philadelphia, about miles, with an ac- 
count of marl lately found in his and its effects 
upon land. He stated that one year’s produce would pay for 





vations a large staff supports an enormovs flag, from which 
What a tide of people—a perfect | the white stars and blue stripes hang down in lazy con- 
In every direction mountains 
sans, and merchants, and ladies, and (where are they not?)| are piled above mountains, and the river lies calmly at their 
dandies, draymen, sailors, fruit-women. “Can you show me! base, whilst the white sails of the passing craft on its broad 


seats begin to prevail, | Fulton-strect, sir?’ “No spreiken de Ingles!” I repeat) bosom, and in every nook, seem to delight to linger on their 


way amidst the beauty and grandeur every where apparent. 
The whole soil is redolent of associations and recollections, 
| historical and patriouc. As you depart, a glimpse is caught 
| of a place of monuments erected to those who have found 
| their last home in this romantic spot—the pale memorials, 


the question—the reply is, “* Nohablo Ingles!” [ask again 
—de suis Francais, Mounsier, Je n’entends pas.” Sure- 
ly 1 have met an American at last: ‘Sir, can you show 
me Fulton street?’ “ My dear sir, [ am a éofal stranger 
here.” Everybody out of doors at New York, is a stranger. 


Look atvund you at the signs and stores. Are you hungry! 


| contrasting with the rich verdure of the trees of the moun- 


There is a steak and a plate of oysters, with cruets and con-|, tains. The Catskill landing, near the celebrated Catskill 


diments, on that thin strip of pine board—quite natural.— 
There are for sale hats, boots and shoes, India rubber arti- 
cles, umbrellas, fishing tackle, large bread, jewelry, books, 
every thing on earth, in every possible variety and confusion. 
At night, when all is blazing with gas, how brilliant and beau- 
tiful! You may purchase whatever you may be able to pay 


for, from an ear of hot corn, which the old woman upon the || 


steps opposite is crying out most lustily, to a diamond that 
would sell for a farm in the western country. There's a fel- 
low that must have been chimney-sweeper for old Nick him- 
self—whose dingy attire would almost soil the walls of Tar- 
tarus—he 's crying eharcoal! charcoal! Yon noble struc- 
ture of blue marble, sombre te the eye, but simple and vast 


in dimension ee pee honor to any city or coun- || 


try—is the ce’ * Astor’s Hotel.’ At the corner nearly 
ite, is Lovejoy’s; and where tho flag is flying over it, 
Somes Hall—the marble building in that lawn of trees, is 
the City Hall—its architecture I cannot admire; by its side 
is the jai justice there very speedily. 
Now, with the reader's leave, we will rest a while prepara- 


} mountain house, (a summer resort) is very pretty. For a 
number of miles these mountains “iow most beauuilully along 
| the shore. 


| Albany is about 160 miles from New York, a considerable 


| place, coming down to the river abruptly, from a very high 
| elevation—the Court House, City Hall, and State House, are 
fine edifices—the State House, an ancient one, with a lawn 
|in front—the City Hall is quite chaste, except the cupola, 
| which is gilded. This yellow tribute to the sunshine is ut- 
| terly indefensible to good taste. From Albany I passed by 
jrail road to Utica, 96 miles, starting at about 8 o'clock and 
jarriving at about 3. This route is through the fertile and 
| pretty valley of the Mohawk—the river almost constantly in 
sight. The Little Falls, seventy-three miles from Albany, are 
very romantic—the cars passing at the base of solid rocks 
which rise perpendicularly to a great height. The little ur- 
chins here will sell you ‘ diamonds’ cheap—so calling chrystal 


polygons about the size of the largest gems, and fashioned 











with perfect regularity by nature: they are dug up in the in- 
terstices between the rocks. The river is narrow, foaming 
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prettily over a rocky and worn bed, witha ragged level of || nunciation from the stern, of ‘low bridge !’ he clenched his 


strewn rocks on one side, and lowering, wovded hills on the 
other. From Utica we took the canal boat for Rochester. 
Along the Mohawk valley are strewn what are called * Re- 
cesses.’ The extent and architectural ambition of these 
establishments are astonishing. Some of them have splendid 
porticoes, and are extensive enough for hotels of the first | 
class. The cars stop at them for water and wood, and the | 
passengers for refreshments, which are most abundant and | 
cheap. You are generally served by pretty women, and may | 


regale yourself, from their fair hands, at the most reasonable || 


rate, with coffee, tea, buckwheat cakes, pies, tarts, apples, | 
peaches, melons, cantelopes—in short, with any and every 
thing which you may desire. The canal boats are about ten | 
feet wide, and about twenty-five long. You eat and sleep) 
aboard very comfortably. They are drawn by three horses 

driven by a postillion, who is seated on the hindmost. 
company I found pleasant, and this mode of voyaging ahe-| 
gether so. The fure, including meals und all, is tour cents 

per mile. The country here is level, but very rich and culti- 
vated; after a while it becomes more uneven. The whole 
line of the canal is busy, and villages appear frequently en its 
borders. The trade this season is extremely dull. Syracuse 
is the most important place between Utica and Rochester, 
and contains about 400 buiidings. About a mile and a half) 
norta is Salina, celebrated for us salt works. The salt is/| 
manufuctured by steam and by solarevaporation. We passed | 
near Onondaga Lake, and were pleased with a distant view | 
of the flourishing villas ou its shores. The canal buats ave-| 
rage (day and night) a speed of five miles an hour. | 

Starting from Utica the preceding evening, you arrive at 

Rochester te breakfast the next day. We met upon the ca- | 
nal several companies of the United States troops, returning | 
from Green Bay: and passed legions of the Swiss, emigrating | 
in swarms to the far west. The character and conversation | 
of our fellow travellers furnished much auwusement. They | 
despatched the various matters of public polity with com-) 
mendable promptitude. J remember one batch of them, | 
seated on the boat’s stern, fuming their Havanas, thinking | 
and talking most intensely. ‘They were of the Bentonian 





cast. Withthem the whole cvils of the country were charge: | 
able to overtrading and the system of banking. A very so- || 
ciable, civil. clever set they were.too. But the hovr of part- | 


ing came, and others succeeded them. 
was cooler, and the discussions were carried on within doors ; 
the topic invariably the same—-the monetary troubles. 
With these, other views and opinions prevailed. Atter a 
long discussion, they decided, very nearly unanim: usly, as 


The || of Niagara, having leapt harmless from nearly the whole || bosom of the river. 


The next evening | its surpassing beauty. 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
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cigar tightly becween his teeth, laid himself down, and passed 
under; the ungracious timbers brushed the fire into his face, 
and going over him with unkind attrition, grazed the buttons 
of his vest and pantaloons, covering a portiun of his frame, 
more than usually protuberant. He could not himself but 
join in the laugh which it occasioned, but was peculiarly care- 
ful not to be ugain the unwilling objeet of the merriment of 
others. Rochester is situated un the Genesee River, which 
through it, and has the honor of being called the New 

ork of the interior. Its population is about 20,000. The 


more than the edges. The current there, owing tothe greater 
width of the river, is much less vexed and rapid. The sup. 
face of the water, near the edge, becomes smooth, and of , 
color the most beautiful emerald. You behold a stone o. 
servatory near the shore of Goat Island, and thence a kind of 
scaffolding extends out over the very abyss. It is not, how. 
ever, advisable to indulge in the curiosity which will assaij 
you of guing out upon it. You have « distinct view of the 
British shores, which here are not very elevated ; the tavern 





| annual value of flour manufactured there is $3,000,000. Near || beyond the national , with its white looks 
|| the city are the celebrated falls, where the immortal Samuel || well. We bave limited ourselves, hitherto, to the level of the 
Patch passed, at a leap, from time toeternity. It was rather || mver above. We are all along supposed to be upon the edge 


beneath his fame and his dignity to have perished in the Gene- of Goat Island. We will now attempt te give a feeble por. 
see—he whose saltatory glory is associated with the thunder | traiture of what meets the eye, as you look below upon the 
I had forgotten to add that the waier 





height of the falls into the foam beneath. He is certainly | falls, on the British side, in a direction nearly eastward, 
* One of the few th’ immortal names _ Looking down, you perceive the mist rising to a considerable 
That were not born to die,’ || beight, light and ve ish, and passing off into the sky in tke 


as Halleck has it. As few of our great men have done us | shape of white cloude—these clouds frequently connected, in 
much good—the fair measure of glory is in the comparatively | one continuous volume, with the very surface of the water, 
diminished amount of evil for wLich they are accountable—a | The grand, engrossing, and most beautiful spectacle, howev. 
standard, tried by winch, this western prodigy is entitled to | er, is the raiabow: it spans the river, resting between the 
| an eminent place in the temple of fame. | two shores, hanging in pictorial and gorgeous splendor, ethe 
From Rochester you are rapidly carried by railroad to the | real and brilliant, between the angry elements and the tran 
flourishing town of Batavia—thence by stages to Lockport, || quil heavens. Not more lovely coutd it have looked to Noab, 
_where you dine—thence to Niagare, a distance of twenty || when, after the flood, he beheld it from the windows of his 
| miles, by railroad, in an hour and a balf, thirty minutes of || ark of safety, than there it seems. The surface of the water, 
| which are consumed in stoppages. And now we will favor | for a considerable distance, is all foam, with a tinge here and 
| the reader with an account of our trip to the fulls, and of the | there of the natural bive color of the river, working in with 
| wonders there. i handsome and frequent contrast. The sound of the cataract 
| From Lockport the cars pursue what is called the ridge | is not unpleasant; it fills the whole sense of bearing, and may 
| route, which is on a level with the waters before their de- be compared, with a aud correctness. to the im 
|scent. The scenery is fine; you behold, as you progress, the | pressive, solemn, loud and continued murmur which the wind, 
bosom of Ontario and the opposite shores, which cannot be || at night, frequently occasivns in the pine woods of mountain 
j less than fifteen or twenty miles distant. As you approach | forests. Indeed, the scene, without it, would want one of 
| she falls, you are whizzed in your course over most fearful | the most material of these components which, combined, 
| precipices ; looking out from the car-windows, you seem sail- | make up its unrivalled sublimity. 
jing in air—the troubled waters of the Niagara, trees and) I took occasion to cross the ferry, which starts from a point 
| roeks, almost immediately beneath your budy. It was nearly | near the base of the American falls. The beat is propelied 
sunset when my straining gaze firet rested on the long-sought | by a single oarsman, and is whirled and danced sbout upon 
wonder; and surely no pen can describe, even at a distance, | the troubled flood. Seated in her stern, you have a full view 
When first it became visible, a friend | of both sides of the catarect, and perhaps the very ben 
at my side pointed towards it, without uttering a word. 1 which you can attain. The stairs leading down to the shor, 
shall long remember the mellow and departing sunshine—the from which you are ferried over, are long and most laborious. 
cloud rising and suspended over the spot—the verdure of the | Arrived below, you look up the river bank to an enormous 
| surrounding forest—the ereen waters, and the wintry look- altitude of solid rock, with «mall streams dripping dows 








did the former company, but directly the reverse, v'z: that | ing, snowy foam; but I will reserve all description for one | 
all the sufferings of the country grew out of the demise of | more in detail. Arrived at the falls, we were well entertained | 
the Bank of the United States, and that the renewal of its || in a splendid house, most appropriately called the * Cataract.’ 
charter, and nothing else, could save us. As the conclave |I retired to rest, lulled by the sound of the rushing waters. 
settled this weighty matter, the principal spokesman reached | The weather had been cool, and, as usual, it was the signal 
his home, and ‘the place that had known him knew him no | of departure ; so that but few visiters were remaining. After 
more’ for the rest of our trip. At this momenta very portly, || an early breakfast, in company with a friend, I sallied forth. 
consequential gentleman, of remarkable pinguidity, placed || I might now discourse in general terms, and were I capable, 
himse!f plump in front of our jolly, ruddy-faced captain of | put together most euphomous sentences, compounded of sun- 
the boat and larder, and made solemn complaint that he had | shine, rainbows, roar and thunder; and however I might suc- 
jost an “ elegant broadcloth cloak, with a velvet collar to it,” || ceed on the score of poetry or eloquence, I should convey 
and further averred that he should hold the captain responsi- | nothing to the reader which would prove satisfactory or de- 
ble foritsfortheoming. ‘This changed our current of thought, || scriptive. Disearding, then, ambition of style, and all at- 
very naturally, from the currency to the cloak. The gentle- | tempt at display, I shall endeavor to keep the reader as it 
man who declaimed against Bentonism, hard money, hum- || were at my side, during my rambles, and communicate to 


through the fissures. On the British side, isa lhe enormous 
rocky wall, less sudden, however, and abrupt than that which 
you have left, which ic gained by a w nding and apparently 
dangerous road ; at its termination—the landing-place—you 
find vehicles ready to wait upon you. 
| The effect upon the feelings, of this gigantic prodigy of ra- 
ture (the falls,) may net be easily described. I have fre 
quently read of the sentiment of his own nothingness which 
it excites in the beholder. With me it had no such effect. | 
felt as if in the immediate nce of the great Creator—bis 
| heavenly bow of peace and beauty banging over the vapory 
ltribute of the waters. My mind was filled with idess of im- 
mensity and power, and my soul seemed diverted of its load 
of earth, and hovering in contemplation towards the great 
source of existence—material and intelleciual—at whore 








bugs, &c. and in favor of the Bank of the United States, had 
evidently, in a fit of abstraction, carried off the valued habili- 
ment, leaving his own in its stead. A friend of the gentle- 
man who had left us observed that it must have been from 
mistake that the cloak was taken, as the individual who took 
it he declared, as he seemed to us, to be a maa of character. | 
“ The cloak issafe,” observed he; ‘ the gentleman’sa Judge.” | 
Whereupon the pompous, dark-visaged complainant observed, | 
‘that he might be a Judge, but that it was very evident that | 
he was no judge of cloaks, to take bis, and leave such an one 
as he did behind in place of it.” “ Why,” said the captain, | 
turning over the substituted garment, “you have no great 
cause of complaint, for here,” he added, (rummaging in the 
pockets,) ‘is a touth-brush and a fine pair of yarn socks) 
thrown into the bargain in the exchange.” This created (as, 
it was evidently intended to do) some merriment, in which 
all joined except the g*ntleman with the sallow The) 
captain finally despatched a messenger after our friend the | 
udge, who was very glad to get back his cloak, and the com- | 
forts hid in the pockets, and to rid himself, by its return to) 
the rightful proprietor, of the ‘broadcioth cloak with the) 
velvet collar to it,’ a matter, after all, nearly verging on the 
threadbare, and not at all worthy of the notoriety given to it 
by its obstreperous owner. The canal is crossed by numer- 
ous bridges, some lower than others, and none so high but 
that the passengers (who usually locate themselves, -when 
the weather will permit, on the top of the floating convey- 
ance, in order to see the country) must kneel, and occasion- 


ally lie flat, in order to avoid unpleasant concussions. The || ( 


steersman always announces the a 
ments by bawling out “ Bridge! bridge ! low bridge!” when 
all come at orice to the imes in an attitude of 

ayer imes it is necessary to lay the body out flat, in 
extenso. An elderly gentleman, of these occasions, 


to these impedi- 





| him, with all the perspicuity which I can command, what I | word the seas were filled with waters—watery with the fnry 
| saw and how I felt. | brood—the shell-fish and the leviathan—and the earth cov- 
| Tecommence—we are onthe American side ; we will cross “ered with verdure, forests and fruits. He, who before the 
the river on that part which is immediately between us and | wild savage wandered in pursuit of game wpon these rocky 
| Goat Island. The volume of water is here compressed into | cliffs, commanded this flood to thunder and to foam—vntied, 
| the space (I may not be very accurate) of about 200 yards, | unchanged, and unabated, from age to age—created not man, 
| over which is constructed a rude bridge, spanning from rock | in all the mysteries of his elevated nature, for « transitory 
|to rock. You will pause to observe the passing flood ; its fury | existence. No—when the stars shall cease to bang in night- 
| and violence you cannot imagine. It is covered all over with | ly splendor over this scene—when the tints of the rainbow 
| froth and foam ; it leaps, dashes up, whit!s around and around | shall fade upon its bosom—when the blackened walls which 
| 1n every direction, and pursues its course onward to the pre- || surround it shell be molten, and flow like the stream at their 
| Cipice, brawling and clamorous. . Goat Island is soon gaeed | base—the glorious intelligence. which can see Deity through 
|—a wild, romantic, beautiful spot, separating the two sheets | the grandeur of his works of sublimity and awe, shall sorvive 
| of falling water. The forest trees ara sumesus, efitefing | to behold Omnipotence face to face, and to glory in the er 
| dense shade—the bark of many of them curiously carved | joyment of Him above, whose being and whose neture it 
| with the nemes of candidates for immortality, who r, |could appreciate, love, and reverence here below. Elevated 
| probably. of any other available means of indulging their laud- | to such feelings by even the ively feeble picture be- 
| able ambition. Thisisland is about three-fourths of a mile in | fore me, of His attributes of power and goodness—so though! 
| circumference; its north-east corner is at the very edge of ||1, and sol felt at Niagara—for my soul could only conte” 
| the precipice ; hie we there. Saw stand een dhoepes bensly | Gt chensbing 

| sufficient for a pathway, which there terminates. Giasp the || Iam aware that all this suund perhaps bathetie— 
(oak tree at your side; for safety’s sake, encircle it with your | When Agesilaus was ridiculed for playing with his children, 
|arms. Bending your head over, you look straight down to |'his reply was, “You are not a father?" and to the ert 
|the level of the river below ; “how fearful and hot diesy "tis! | whose fastidiousness is excited, I can only say, in like mer 
| Far, far beneath you is the rocky shore; you distrust your || ner, you have not seen the Felis! nor thought and wandered 
| footing—you look ove inatant—your glance rests upon the | in their presence! I much regretted that my business sllow- 
whitened surface of the waters—you hasten to retire. Re-||ed me to remain only for one dey at this delightful 
ceding a few steps, you continue your view. To the right || Perhaps, however, it is well. No man 
the American side) the water descends in one unbroken eyes of his valet de chambre, and it may 
mass; green and tranquil at the very surface, it beeomes, in || which I cuperienced at Niagara, were too intense and seh 
its ing, like a vast, concentrated, snow: || limated, to survi 
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afforded us much amusement. At the well-understood en- 
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—_—_—_le 
| arrived in about « couple of hours. The locality of this 
place is Loo familiar to the public to require, or even to ex- 
cuse, any particularity on that subject from me. From what 
| had heard of its importance, its riches, and the rapidity of 
its growth, I was prepared for a heightened picture of pros- 
ity and advancement ; yet [ must confess that the realit 

prexceeded all my expectations. The stores I found sol 

well built, and filled with goods of every variety and kind — 
The citizens active, industrious, and notwithstanding the pres- 
sure, what we would consider busy. The hotels were splen- 
did in the extreme—both as regarded construction and man- 


agement. Indeed, comfort was no longer their object—with “ae , 

that they had long been satiated—luxury and caapeniine And the spirit droops in sadnese,— 
would better designate the nature of their characteristics. What ean cheer the aching heart— 

Their charges Ue In the name of the warwhoop, What can speak of joy and gladness? 
only to think, board $200 per day at Buffalo! From the Hope alone presents the balm, 

dress of the inhabitants and their manners and doings, you When with sad farewell we greet them, 
might have sppposed yourself to be on Broadway, New York, Hope alone the soul can calm, 

Jt would do you good to walk down to their wharves and see Whispering, we again eet them! 
their craft, especially their steamboats. I saw one built at, pre ies r 
and totrade with, Maumee. You need not look at your map When from those we love we part, 

for Maumee ; for a thrive place, it has grown into its pres- Whom the hand of death surprises,— 
ent actual importance like one of Jonah’s gourds, almost be- What can heal the breaking heart, — 


tween the sunset and sunrise of a single day. 


- While the bursting sob arises? 
But the steamboat—she is loaded with what? Why the ' it "6 
Lord only knows. I see on her decks staves, guna, Hope d = : ide us there, 
, horses and carriages, brooms, mats, gridirons, || With a glorious promise given : | 


carts, wagons 
and cradles. What else? Why everything else—I cannot 
icularize. She is covered all over with living beings—a 
floating human hive! There's a Yankee, and there's a South- 
ron. Those sundurat woman, with hair and face bronzed 
alike by the weether, are Swiss—those tall, hale, hearty, 
mirthful fellows, with ruddy plexions, squadded together, 
enjoying their pipe and joke—they are the sons of St. Patrick, 
from the green island—good luck tothem! I see Dutchmen, 
French and English—all for the West! the great, the grow- 
ing, the glorious, the prosperous West! Such are the steam- 
boats of the western lakes; und of such almost every day, 
during the busy season, you may witness the departure from 





For the New-Yerker. 
Mr. Eprron: The following lines appeared as original, in the last 
number of the Ladies’ Companion, without my knowledge or consent, 
and improved withal by a delighful emendation, from the pen, doubt- 
less, of the erudite senior editor. As the article was published by 
myself a few weeks ago in the Southern | iterary Messenger, I will 
thank you to give it « place in your columns, and credit it to its de- 
served source. Yours, Eg. 


WHEN FROM THOSE WE LOVE WE PART. 
By C. W. EVEREST. 


When from those we love we part, 


Points to realms divinely fair, 
Distant in the radiant Heaven! 


From the D ic Magazi 
*GLANCES AT CONGRESS,’ 

DEBUT OF EL! MOORE. 

Last winter Mr. Moore made his debut. 





General Waddy 


SH 


Thompson, of South Carvlina, believing that he saw in the |) 


55: 
= 
thought they beard the high priest of revolution singing his 
war-song. 

A bevy of members had gradually collected immediately 
behind the orator, whose veice still :ang loud in the hall, in 
the midst of an impassioned passage. My eye was fixed on 
him; I saw him grow paler than ever ; till a deadly hue swept 
over his face; his hands were arrested in the air—he grasped 
at emptiness—a corpse seemed to stand with comnestabed 
hands before the agitated crowd—his eyes were closed—he 
tottered. and, amid the rush and exclamations of the whole 
House, fell back insensible into the arms of ore of his friends. 
Mr. Moore was borne from the hall. His wife had been 
watching him, with emotions that may be imagined, from the 
gallery. The scene had been worked up into a entastrophe, 
and never before had I seen the House so agitated as on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Moore has never finished that speech; indeed he has 
not spoken since in the hall; hs health is very bad, and I am 
under the impression that his friends will not allow him to 
address the House. He cannot control himself when he is 
up, and the consequence is that he soon becomes exhausted. 

MR. ADAMS. 

Our attentien is now attracted to a ray of light that glitters 
on the apex of a bald and noble head, ‘located’ on the left of 
the House, in the neighborhood of the Speaker's chair. It 
proceeds from that wonderful man who in his person com- 
bines the agitatur, poet, philosopher, statesman, crit*c, and 
orator—John Quincy Adams. There be sits, hour after hour, 
day after day, with untiring patience, never absent from his 
seat, never voting for an adjournment, vigilant as the most 
jealous member of the House, his ear ever on the alert, al- 
ways prepared to go at once into the profoundest questions 
of state, or the minutest points of order. We look at him 
and mark his cold and tearful eye, his stern and abstracted 











| Trades Unionists and the mechanics of the North the two 
| great moving forces of the abolition cause, made some very | 
bitter remarks in the course of une of his peculiarly sarcastic 
speeches against those interests. 





Buffalo, of one or more—besides of sloops, schooners, brigs, 
&e. innumerable. The population of Buffalo is said to be 








in due course of time, and possibly had passed out of the) 


| gaze, and conjure up phantoms of other scenes. We look 
| upon a more than king, who has filled every department of 
honor im hw native land, still at his post; he who was the 


The speech was published | President of millivas, now the representative of forty odd 


thousand, quarreling about trfles or advocating high princi- 
q & P 


|| minds of those who heard it; but Mr. Moore had not forgot- || Pies i—to-day growling and sneering at the House with an 


about 18,000. I had the cerioaity whilst there to visit Rath- | ten, far less forgiven, the attack. The harshness of the || abolition peution in his trembling hand, and anon lording it 


bua. Much sympathy is expressed in his behalf. I saw him 
through the polite introduction of a friend. He was in prison 
—the cells of which are cruelly small, considered as the re- 
ceptacle of the merely aceused. There was barely room in 
his fora bed of the most contracted dimensions, without 
leaving space for more than one individual to pass with cun- 
venience. Ashe isa lion, in his way, adescription of his person 
may gratify curiosity. Whe I entered he was reading. His 
manner (receiving us) was easy and good—that of a gentle- 
man. 
staid and Quakerish—his neckcloth prim, and even to a pe- 
cularity. His face is very regular, and prepussessing—his 
complexion florid—his eye clear, blue, intelligent and keen. 
He appears to think, and expresses himself wit clearness 
and quickness. I was favorably impressed with him, as re- 
gards his qualities of mind. When I left, he thanked me for 
the politeness of calling on him, adding that be was very hap- 
Py to be remembered, and visited by his friends. 

Nothing can long resist the natural development of these 
elements of prosperity and greatness, for a city which cen- 
tres at Buffalo. t 
and most favorably placed for the almost unbounded trade of 
the lakes, her importance can hardly be overrated. 
few years, her population and her wealth will be astonishing. 

—_—= —— 

Leoat Mrsterizs.—John Jones is indicted for stealing 
a couple of live ducks. It is proved that the ducks were 
dead when stolen. Judge—* Gentlemen of the Jury, you 
must acquit the prisoner. 
i not a live duck, nor a live duck adead duck ;—law is law !” 
Prisoner acquitted accordingly. George Johnstone is capi- 
tally indicted for the wiiful murder of Jane, his wife, er 
circumstances of the most atrocious and horrifying character. 
The guilt of the prisoner is clear as the sun at noon-day ; the 
doom of the wretched man seems about to be sealed. But 
lo! up starts the counel for the prisoner: he objects to the 
indictment ;—and why? The christian name of the prisoner 
is James instead of ; and although there is not the 
shadow of a doubt as to the identity of the man, or his par- 
one the crime of murder, he is freed from his fetiers, 

sat among society at large. Go to !—verily, verily, 
fiction is but « fool to the truth. os Pen nk 





Tar Inwontatiry or Gexivs.—The island of Juan Fer- 
nande has been obliterated, by an earthquake, from the tap 
of the world, and not a trace is left of its existence. The 


restless waves flow over its ocean tomb, and not even the peak 


of a mountain or the summit of a rock elevates itself into a 
The mariner knows it no longer, and in a few 
by chart- 
continue 


Cenotaph. 
short years its name will be remembered on 


He is a small man—dresses in black—his habiliments | 


At the termination of the great Erie cnnal, | 


Ducks are ducks, but a dead duck || 


| charges rang discordantly on his ear, and produced a high i 
| degree of mental and bodily excitement. In wain he daily | 
|| left his sick room and totiered into the hall, to retort upon | 
| General Thompson. The floor at that time was forever oc- | 
| cupied. It seemed to be a springive board for honorable || 
|| members. Never before had there been so many to speak. i 
|| The subject (abolition petitions) had aroused all the passion- | 
l ate, philanthropic, and partisan feelings of the House ; the || 
|| storm raged day after day, and angry glances and fierce words || 
|| were exchanged on all sides; crimination and re-crimiuation | 
was the order of the day. Every man seemed to grow into | 
| vast pyramidial altitude in his own mind; and speak he must | 
or the country would be ruined. 
| At length Mr. Moore obtained the eye of the Speaker. | 
| There was quite a sensation in the gallery on the announce- 
) ment. The large white-headed cane stood up with its master. | 
| The New-York delegation was excited. Mr. Moore's repu- |) 
tation was high asa public speaker. I perceived at once that ! 
he was greatly enfeebled, but he seemed to nerve himself for 
his task. The House danced before his eyes: he saw but one | 
object—the Speaker, in his black morocco chair, with his| 
|, steady and earnest eyes fixed upon him. He commenced. || 
| His voice was remarkably strong. He laid down his premi- H 
| ses with with singular clearness, but wide of the subject mat- | 
| ter under the consideration of the House. He took a review 
of the history of pa-t ages—brought back to the mental vis- | 
| jon the days of the feudal system—the fortress, the tourna | 
| ment, the plume, the lance, the gilded spur. His speech |! 
| seemed to gtitter with all the gallant splendor and bravery of 
the olden chivalry. But then his lip curled with indignation 
and his voice sunk into a tone of deploring eloquence when 
he brought up the other side of the picture—the serfs with 
the iron collars round their necks. ‘He pointed to the de- 
based, enslaved multitude; and passing to a general applica- 
tion of the illustration to our own times, he proclaimed, ina 
voice tremulous with emotion, his creed to be founded in the 
equality of man. On this theme he enlarged with a thril- 
ling power of eloquence rarely equalled in that House. The 
impetuous force with which his reply bore upon the assailant 
who had thus drawn him out, will not soon be forgotten. Mr. 
Moore's language was flowery and rhetorical: he ses 
more genius than culture, and to one particular object he 
scems to bend his thoughts entirely—that of the equality and 
rights of man. I understand that he has lately given himself 
up to deep application ; and that when an occasion offers, he 
will the lance of his cherished principles, against the 
system and mode of governinent as it is administered, in 
I observed many among the auditors in the gellery who 


seemed to hang with rapture on his remarks. The whole 
House was excited at the novelty and boldness of his demo- 








| 
! 








makers. But Crusoe still lives, and will cratic doctrines, not less than at the extraordinary manner in 
to live, on the immortal of De Foe, when not only isl- || which he had turned aside from the current of debate, and 
ands have di been , but when whole |) struck forward into a field to which few orators had 
nations shall have away, and scarcely a name for || before to lead the attention of that body. I over 
memorial. heard some gentlemen the South remark that they 


| amazement of the 


over the passions, and lashing the members into the wildest 
state of enthusiasm by his indignant and emphatic eloquence. 
Alone, unspuken to, unconsulied, never consulting with oth- 
ers, be sits apart, wrapped in his reveries; or probably he is 
writing—his almost perpetual employment. He looks en- 
feebled, but yet he is never tired; worn out, but ever ready 
for the combat; melanchely, but let a witty thing fal) from 
any member, and that old man’s face is wreathed in smiles. 
He appears passive, but woe to the unfortunate member that 
hazards an arrow at him—ihe engle is not swifter in his flighs 
than Mr. Adams; with his agitated finger quivering in sar 
castic gesticulatiun, he seizes upon his foe, and, amid the 
House, rarely faiis to ke a signal ven- 
geance. His stores of knowledge ongvery subject, garnered 
up through the course of his canadian lite, in the well 
arranged store-house of a memory which is said never to 
have permitted a single fact to escape it, give him a great 
advantage over all comers in encounters of this kind. He is 
a wonderful, eccentne genius. He belongs to no party, nor 
does any party belong to him. He is of too cold a nature to 
be long a party lesder. He is original, of very peculiar 
ideas, and periectly fearless and independent in expressing 
and maintaining them. His manner of speaking is peculiar: 
he rises abruptiy, his face reddens, and in a moment, throw- 
ing himself into the atiitude of a veteran gladiator, he pre- 
pares for the attack; then he becomes full of gesticulation, 
his body sways to and fio, seli-command seems loose, his 
bead is bent forward in his earnestness till it sometimes 
touches the desk ; his voice frequently breaks, but he pursues 
his subject through ail iis bearings; nothing daunts him— 
the House may ring with cries of ovder—order !—unmoved, 
contemptuous, he stands amid the tempest, and like an oak 
that knows its gnarled and knotted strength, stretches bis 
arm forth and defies the blast. 





Avutumy.—I love Autumn. How magical is her touch! We 
have not seen her, but we know she bas been here. She seems 
a bright and hallowed spirit flitting about (if | may so speak 
of sober Autumn) breathing vigor and change on all around 
us. How omnipresent! we cannot go where she has not been. 
She kindled the lustre of the eyes and heightened the bloom 
on the cheeks of thousands. She has filled our barns ;—and 
our hearts with gratitude to the giver of A pee Look at 
yonder variegated woods! they were beautiful in their sum- 
mer dress, now they are splendidly so. There are stately oaks 
dressed in purple, monarchs indeed, of the forest. But ye 
kingly ones! ‘dust ye ave and unto dust ye shall return,’ 
sooner than the little shrubs that cluster around your trunks. 
Those pale green trees so ‘few and far between,’ are willows. 
They look as if they too had felt the presence of these hard 
times and instead of tossing off their burden as have done 
their neighbor oaks, have been borne down until they are 
grovelling in the dust. Now the time is coming when they 
too must throw off their ‘leafy honors’, and methinks they 
would not sigh thus heavily were they aware that it ts these 
which bind them down to earth. Then there are the maple, 
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beach, birch, &c. all distinguishable by their various colors. 
How beautifu! they are! I could gaze on them hours, and sull 
have rvom for moralizing aad wivlesome rellecuon. They 
are too beautiful to last aud are always passing! They ere 
apt emblems of human life. ‘ Man flourishes like the green 
bay tree.’ Rights, honors, friendships and worldly cares press 
him down to earth, for where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. The spring and summer of his life pass by, 
and leave him standing in all the pride of conscious dignity 
and strength. But Autumn comes. The world withdraws its 
emoluments and favor, and death removes his friends, his 


THE NEW-YORKER 


| been driven away by the stronger ; in fact, they are elephants 
crossed in love ; and when in that unfortunate dilemma, they 
jj are very mischievous, and play as many fantastic Wicks as 


easions in times of yore. y 
When I was at Trincomalee, an elephant in this situation 
| had taken possession of the road at some leagues distant, and, 
for reasons best known to himself, yaaty _ a soul to 
it. He remained ju in the jungle ti saw some- 
body coming, and then Re would burst out and attack them. 
| It is the custom to travel in palanquins from one part of the 





| ever did any of the knights of the round table ov similar oc- |! 





| there wiil be plenty to vouch for the truth of thio assertion, 

The animal’s own instinet must have invented this ingerions 
plan of leaping throrgh the hoop in such a confined space 
And when it is considered that it was made to do this fea 
| with a lion in the cage and its four cubs, which it wes «il) 
nursing, Mons. Martin must hide his diminished head— 
Mons. Martin pretends it is entirely by the eye that he sub- 
dues the animals, and that if he took his eye off one monen 
his life would probably pay the forfeit : bet our showman 
proved this to be sien ore del he could not look on both 
animals at once, having his back to the lion for five minutes 


~~ 
Sy Awe 











* my hand, I presume for some time I must have been in deep 





wife and children. Then his soul's best affections rise as do | island to another, as in all parts of India. It some officer or || while he was making the tigress perform her duty. I recol. 
the leafless branches of those trees, and centre in that world i gentleman was obliged to proceed to Colombo or elsewhere, | leet, when a boy, having been told that the eye of man hed so 
where are all he now values. He is thus prepared for the win- || so soon as the palanquin came towards him, out came the el- | great effect = animals, and, wanting, to prove it, 1 walk- 

ool, with my eyes fixed cpon a large dog, who, 





ter of death,—to throw off the last chain that binds him to || ephant; the native bearers, who knew that it was no use ar | ed up, like a 
earth, and to pass triumphantly on to another and brighter | guing the point, dropped the palanquin and fled, and all that | fortunately, was chained ep. He, at all events, did not 
spring than ours. | the occupant could o was to bundle out and do the same be- | that proper respect due to the eye of a lord of the creatien, 
| fore the elephant came up, otherwise he had little chance of | for he flew at my coat, and I had to retreat, mines one of i 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. | his life, for the elephant immediately put his knees in the pa- lappels—to me a convincing proof that the asserted effects of 
BY CAPT. MARRYATT. lanquin, and smashed it to atoms. Having done this, he | our optics apon animals are ‘all my eye.’ Metropelius 
The most affectionate animal that I know of is the common || would toss the fregments in the air in every direction, at the | oe 
brown Mongoose : it is a creature between the squirrel and the || same time carefully unfolding all the articles contained in the || _ Mrtson.—A splendid meteor was seen by various persone 
monkey, with all the liveliness, but without any of the mis-| palanquin for the occupant’s use, shirts, trowsers, boots, bot- jj in this city, yesterday, (Thursday, Nov. 2d) atabout 25 min- 
chief of the latter. Unfortunately they will not live in our || tes, books, undergoing a most rigid examination, and after | Utes past P. M. mean time. The sun had of course recently 
country, or they would supersede the cat altogether; they | that being rended to tragments. If the cooley who had the | *t, and so much daylight remained that ho stars could be de- 
are very clean, and their attachment is beyond all conception || charge of the bag of letters made his appearance, he was im- | tected, The meteor was as large as Jupiter at its brighten, 
to those who have not seen them. They will leap on their i mediately purrued until he gave up the whole correspondence, 


| of a yellowish white culer, and appeared like @ globular mass 
masters’s shoulder, or get into his bed, lay upon his breast, i official or private. The bag was opened, every letter was i of glowing melted meta). It did not alver its apporent size 
and coil their long bushy tails round his neck like a boa, re- | 


| opened, one by one, and then torn in fragments and tossed to || during its poseage. When first seen, its direction was 8.5 
maining there for hours if permitted. I recollect one poor || > sage Inthis waydid he keep possession of the road, stop- | deg. E. and altitude ebout 27 der. kt moved in a direction 
little fellow who was in his basket dying—much te the grief | ping all communication for several weeks, until it was his | nearly horizontal, but inctined a little downwards, and explo- 
of his master—who, just before he expired, crawled out of || sovereign will and pleasure that people might receive their || ded, or fell asunder, in aspot having a direetion of S. 84 deg. 
his straw and went to his master’s cot, where he had just |! letters and travel across the country as before. Now what E. and an altitude of 18 deg. very nearly. Time of passece 
sufficient strength to take his place upon his bosom, coil his an unaccountable freak was this! Jt was like the madness | sbout one second and a quarter; but no observer is sure of 
tail round his neck, and then he died. | of a reasonable being. If I recollect right, it was when Cap- | having seen the meteor quite at its first ep ace. Tro 

Hares and rabbitsare also very affectionate. One of my lit- | tain Owen was on the east coast of Africa, some of his party | fragments, one about four tmws as laree as the ether, fel) a 
tle girls had one of the latter, which she brought up in the | who landed were attacked by elephants, who threw them || the moment of the Meteor's eatinetion, besidesseveral sparks. 
house. He grew very large, and was domesticated just like tl down on the ground, and, instead of killing them, as might The two fragments fell in slightly diverging, but pearly per 
a dog, following you everywhere, in the parlor and up in the || have been expected, and would have given them no trouble, | pendicular lines, and became invisible after falling two o 
bedroom ; in the winter lying on the rug before the fire on his | they drew up a large quantity of mud in their trunks and | three degrees. No sound was heard. and none was weited 
side, and stretching out his four legs as unconcerned as pos- | poured it into their mouths so as to nearly suffocate them, | for. ; ; 
sible, even refusing to go away if you pushed him. As for | and then left them. On another accasion, they put their | This meteor was doubtless seen at a considerable distance, 
the cat, she dare not go nearluim. He thrashed her unmer- | fore-feet on their limbs, so as to pinch and bruise them se- and it is to be hoped that persons in einer places will publish 
cifully, for he was very strong : and the consequence was thet | verely in every part of their bodies, but avoiding their bones || any precise observations upon it whieh they have made; se 
she retired to the kitchen, where he would often co down. | soas not to fracture one. Now this was evidently two spe- || that we may have data for calculating whereabouts the freg- 
and if she was in his way drive her out. The hare and rab- | cies of torture invented by the elephants in a wild state.— || ments reached the earth , New Haven Herald. 
bit, as well as the deer tribe, defend themselves by striking | There certainly is something very incomprehensible about |) Uy r1¢,7s DissoLvTios or THESOLARSYSTEM.—Theider 
with their fore-paws, and the blow which they can give 1s || these animals. . ‘ i of the ultimate dissolution of the solar system has usvally 
more forcible than people would suppose. One day when I | The lion has been styled the king of beasts, but I think he || pon felt as painful, and forcibly resisted by phileropben. 
was in the preserves, leaning against a tree, with my gun in || is an ape oe aa caer eae public i * | Skee See en ananhintee Prameen aed: om 

ion and suffrage, from ajesty * appearance. In : igliaterference 
thought, I heard a rustling and then a squeak on the other | every other point he has no claim. He isthe head of the | Tarte eocntemomatar katate 
side of the tree; I looked rourd the trunk and beheld a curi- || feline or cat species, and has all the treachery, cruelty, and | ieieim an » Hreeprenetapcty ew i edb ante A poser 
ous combat between ty hares and astoat. The hares were | wanton love for blood that all this class of animals have to } 7 pe tae. Wee vipaaengpeees pans este aoe bat 
male and female, and had their leveret between them, which | excess. The lion, like the tiger and the cat, will not come |. y U 


























Jatter was not above six weeks old. The stoat—a little devil || holdly on to his prey, but springs {rom his concealment. Itis | '** all, why should it be peinful? Absolute permasence » 


with all its hair, from the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, || true that he will face his assailants bravely when w . 
standing at end—was at about two yards’ distance from them, i but so will the tiger. Mons. Martin, the French lion-tamer, 
working round and reund tohave an opportunity to spring | as they call him, prefers going into the den with the Bengal 
upon the leveret, which was the object of its attack. As it! tigerto the lion. Mons. Martin, who was at Brussels some 


went round so did the hares face him, pivoting on a centre | months, has obtained a great celebrity in France from bis feats | 


with the young one between them. They were, like Byron’s 
dogs, too busy to look at me: at last the stoat made a spring 
upon the leveret. He was received bythe hares, who struck 
him with their fore-feet such blows as 1 could not have be- 
lieved possible; they actually resounded, and he was rolled 
over and over until he got out of distance, when he shook 
himself and renewed his attacks. ‘These continued about 
ten minutes, and every time he was beaten off; but, as at 
every spring his teeth went into the poor little leveret, at last 
it gave its last squeak, turned over or its side, and died, the 
father and mother still holding their relative situations, and 
facing the stoat. The latter slowing as much prudence as 
courage; for so soon as he perceived that the leveret was 
dead he, also, walked off. The hares turned round to their 
young one, smelt at it apparently, pushed it with their noses, 
and shortly after, as if aware that it was past all defence, 
hopped slowly away; they were hardly out of sight in the 
bushes when back came the stoat, threw the leveret, twice as 
big as himself, over his shoulders, and went off with his prize 
at a hand gallop, reminding me, in miniature, of the Bengal 
tiger — off a bullock. All the actors in the drama having 
gone off, I walked off, and shortly after both barrels of my 


gun went off, so the whole party disappeared, and there’s an || te 


end of my story. 

If an elephant were not so very unwieldy, and at the same 
time so very uncertaim in his temper, he is the animal who 
bas the most claims from affection and intelligence to be made 
a pet of; but aa elephant in a drawing-room would be some- 
what incommodious ; and, although ose may admit a little ir- 


« 


jwith animals. He is lithographed, pamphletized, &e. 
|| went more than once to witness his performances, which 
\ were got up in a theatrical manner; all things are in France; 
| but I have seen Mons. Martin's exploits outdone by a man 
|| who had a travelling menagerie in England. In this mena- 
|| gerie there was one den, in which were confined a lion, a 
|| Bengal tigress, and four hybrid cabs, the progeny of the above 
| two animals. It has always been supposed by poets that, 
to interfere with a tigress and her cubs, was a work of insan- 
|| ity. If so, this man was most profoundly mad, for he went 
| into the den with nothing but a little dog-whip. sat down, 
made the lion come on one side of him, and the tigress on 
| the other, flogged the cubs into the centre, and then made 
| them put themselves into a variety of what the French call 
| tableauz ; such as the lion with a paw on his shoulder, the 
| tigress with another, two cubs saliant and two couchant— 
quite a novel coat of arms and supporters. I thought this 
sufficiently extraordinary, but the last feat beat all. He dis- 
missed the lion and the cubs, and producing a small hoop 
about eighteen inches in diameter, held it up to the middle 
| bars, and requested the tigress to jump through it. In the 
| first place, the houp was so small that it required much dex- 
rity on her part to pass her body through it. In the next, 
the den was not long enough for herto beableto make a spring 
so as to leap through it; and thirdly, thetigressa very 
much inclined to rebel, growling and showing a few incisors 
—anything but pleasant. It was quite a toss up, in my opin- 
ion, whether she meant to go through the or to bite the 
keeper's head off. But the man persisted, and used his little 
Setee enforce compliance ; the animal then went to the 
side of the cage, putting her fore-paws up against the planks 
for a point-d’ to spring from, and, in so doing, her back 
was towards the hoop, she looked round over her shoulder, 
threw herself into the air, turning her body half round as she 
sprang, and went clean through the I never was more 
astonished, and, if I had not seen it, could not have credited 
it; but, a» the feat was performed before hundreds every day, 











| visible nowhere around us; and the fact of change merely it- 
| timates that in the exhaustiess womb of the futme urevolved 
| wonders are in store. The phenomena referred to would sin- 
I ply point to the close of one mighty cycie in the bistory of the 
| solar orb—the passing away of errangements which beve ful 
| filled their objects, that they might be transformed into new. 
Thus is the periodic data of a plant perhaps the essential to 
|| its prolonged life; and when the individual dies, and diss- 
|| pears, fresh and vigorous forms spring from the elements 
| which composed it. Mark the chrysalis! It is the grave of 
the worm, but the erndle of the unborn insect. ‘The broken 
bow! will yet be healed nnd beuutified by the potter, ends 
voice of joyful note will awaken one day even the silence 
| the urn! Nay, what though all should pase? What though 
the close of this epoch in the history of the solar orb should 
be accompanied, as some by a strange fundness have imogined, 
by the dissolution and disappearing of all thore shining 
spheres! Then would our universe not have failed in,its fure- 
tions, but only been gathered up and rolled awwy, these fure- 
tions being complete. That gorgeous material framework 
wherewith the Eternal hath adorned and varied the ebyses 
of space is only an instrument by which the myriads of spins 
borne upon its orbs may be told of their origin, and educated 
for more exalted being ; and a time may come when the vel 
can be drawn aside—when spirit shall converse directly with 
spirit, and the creature gaze withuut hindrance on the efiut 
gent face of its Creator; but even then—no, not in that mer 
hood or full maturity of being, will our fretted veult be for 
gotton, or its pure inhabitants permitted to drop. Their “A 
ality may have passed, but their remembrance will live 
ever—the tenderer and the more hallowed, that the - 
has enclosed and embalmed their objects; and no 
excellence, no extent of future greatness, will ever obscure 
the vividness of that frail but loved infancy in which, a8 0*) 
we walked upon the beauteous earth, and fundly gared upo 
deseo tin-o8 otha, deeming c that they plese read 
the man’s immortal 
<<paepteneietn Architecture of the Heavea® 


Crear anv Decisive.—Peter the Great, when in Engla>4, 
is snid to have remarked 
of having more than four lawyers in his dominions, and 
he got home he would hang two of them. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1837. 


——— 


The Result and its Moral.—The Empire State has just 
emerged from the most remarkable political contest that ever 
convulsed this or any other community. The party which 
has been regularly and thoroughly beaten at each successive 
struggle for ten years preceding—which bas not, in any year 
of the whole period, been enabled to elect one-third of the 
Asseinbly—which has been beaten by increased and increas- 
ing majorities at each election since 1828, and last year by 
30,000—has now, without any Convention or concert—with- 
out the aid of State and Congressional tickets to call out the 
entire suffrage—without any expectation or hope of general 
success on the part of nine-tenths of its own members—in the 
face of « foe inured to victory and accustomed to regard it 
as inevitable—in open hostility to a President from New 
York, who has been proclaimed ber ‘ favorite son’—in oppo- 
sition to the power and patronage of loth National and State 
Administrati lected four-fifths if not five-sixths of the 
popular representation, three-fourths of the Senators, and 
exhibited a popular majority of at least 15,000 votes. If the 
parallel of this on so grand a scale is contained in American 
history, we have misread or forgotten the chapter. 

What means this revolution? Not sheer fickleness nor 
personal dislike; for neither Mr. Van Buren nor the State 
officers (disparagingly characterized ‘ the Regency’) are per- | 
sonally obnoxious—certainly no more so than when, a brief 
twelve-month since, they were sustained by 30.000 majority. | 
Neither is it to be satisfactorily accounted for by a reference | 
to the divisions notoriously existing in the Administration | 
party. In not more than half a dozen Counties were there 
opposing ‘Conservative’ and ‘ Anti-Bank’ tickets in the field; 
and in those where the union was most perfect—where, in-, 
deed, there was never any division—the discomfiture is most 
signal. Such Counties as Westchester, Columbia, Albany, | 
Montgomery, Wayne, and Cayuga, which have never been! 
inoculated with Loco-Focoism, and know litle of its doc-| 




















trines save as set forth in Gen. Jackson's Farewell Address, | election. It is the Small Note question. In nearly every Ww 


or imphed in the late Message, have witnessed the entire de- 
feat of the hitherto ascendant party. In Orange, Oswego, | 
Tompkins, and the other Counties where a sense of the com- \ 
mon danger unized upun one ticket the two jarring sections’ 
of the party, the result was the same. In Duchess and Onei- | 
da, where separate Conservative and Luco-Foco tickets were | 
run, the Whig vote exceeds both. But, even were the fact i 
otherwise, the Conservative array can hardly be estimated as | 
Administration, consisting as it does of those who supported i 
the election and would be esteemed friendly to the person | 
and the party of Mr. Van Buren, while they are hostile to 
his more prominent measures. If we were to account those 
only as friends of the Administration who approve the Sub-| 
Treasury scheme and the measures connected therewith, the | 
result of this election would place Mr. Van Buren in e most | 
forlorn minority. 
can be no mistake in the assumption that this result | 
indicates a vastly increased and overruling dissatisfaction | 
with the conduct of public affairs. When the Albany Argus, 
and other journals of that stamp simultaneously exclaim, “ A 
tornado has swept over the State,” they can mean nothing 
else than this, Whether that dissatisfaction is founded in 
truth or error—in the actual misconduct of our rulers or the | 
successful ions of their opponents—does not. 
affect this conclusion. A demonstration of public feeling so 
nearly consistent and universal, could not be the result merely 
of preconcert and superior effort on the part of the Opposi- 
tion, Place the result to the account of the apathy of the 
‘Democratic’ voters and the wilful absence of thousands from 
the polls, and it amounts to the same thing—a change in pub- 
lic feeling, involving a change in the political attitude of the 
State. The most disastrous way in which a party can be 
beaten is by this same apathy and studied indifference, for 
Feasons founded in principle or public policy, of its former 
staunch adherents and supporters. 

We perceive that this most unexpected and astounding 
victory of the Whigs is likely to be interpreted by their com- 
Patriots in other States as a decision of New York ia favor of 
® National Bank. The deduction is neither unmatural nor 
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|and the Banks as they are conducted ; and some who, in hor- 


who voted the Whig ticket did intend thereby to charge upon 
the late and present Administrations the causing of our com- 
mercial and pecuniary troubles, and the depreciation of the 
currency, is undoubted; that they thereby indicated any spe- 
cific mode of restoring the currency and the era of prosperity, 
is not soclear. Their votes imply dissatisfaction with what 
is, far more clearly than they designate what in their opinion 
should be. Within our own limited range of observation, 
there are many who voted the Whig ticket who yet do not 
believe that a National Bank, under existing circumstances, 
1s the exclusive, or even the most appropriate, organization of 
credit for the relief and substantial benefit of the community. 

Still wilder is the error of those who esteem the result of 
the election a verdict in favor of our own existing Banks, so 
far as their conduct, or even the principles upon which they || 
are organized, is concerned. We suspect that many who 
have been misled by the clamor of ‘ Bank party’ to regard the | 
Whigs and the Banks as identified, and who thence conclude 
that further suspension laws, and other indulgences to the 
Banks, will be the order of the day at Albany, may find 
themselves egregiously mistaken. We infer this only from 
the exhibitions of public feeling in our city at and preceding 
the election. Many voted the successful ticket with a reso- { 
lute protest against the Banking System as it is organized | 





ror of ‘Monopoly Banking,’ as it is called, are not a whit 
behind the chiefest of the Loco-Foco apostles. We note the | 
facts merely; the only inference we now care to draw is that || 





the Banks need not fancy themselves in any degree absolved l 


from their obligation to resume specie payment at the earliest ‘ 
moment consistent with possibility and the paramount inter i 
ests of the community. 

But, while we can perceive nothing settled with regard to i 
the great principles of Banking, further than that Banks and || 
paper money shall in some form be tolerated—(if, indeed, || 
this were ever unsettled,)—we are justified in assuming that | 
there is one minor currency question which is decided by this | 
section, the Administration journals complain or remark that 
votes were lost to their party by the existence and operation 
of the law prohibiting Small Notes. In several Counties, 
they attribute the loss of the election to this identical ques- |, 
tion. We cannot doubt, then, that one of the earliest meas- || 
ures of the new Legislature will be the repeal of the restric- || 
tion. That would do more toward hastening the desired | 
resumption than the importation and distribution of two mil- _ 
liuns of specie. It would exempt the Banks from a perpet- | 
ual, unavoidable (under the existing law,) yet most unneces- 
sary demand for specie to supply change to the community. | 
The amount annually drawn from the Banks. under this re- 
striction, cannot fall below the sum above named, while its | 
bearing on the community is equally and wantonly vexatious. | 
In principle it is opposed to the whole genius and spirit of | 
our institutions, which presuppose that the people understand | 
the dictates of their own interest and convemence without | 
any special and arbitrary direction from their rulers. Make 
the penalty of refusing or suspending specie payment as se- 
vere as may be thought necessary, and let every man take 
just such notes as he pleases; and then if he does not like 
them, let him exchange them for specie. Our business re- 
quires small notes, and we shall take them; if any man is 
aggrieved or injured by them, that is a reason why he should 
refuse them, but nune for interdicting their use to us. Such 
is the dictate of our democrecy; we hope it is that also of 
‘the Democracy of Numbers.’ 

We have given some prominence to this topic, because we 
perceive an attempt will be made to have the business half 
done in some fashion—probably by allowing the Banks to is- 
sue Small Notes during the continuance of the Suspension. 
That will bein effect a premium on bankruptcy, and a tempta- 
tion to make the Suspension perpetual. We insist on the 
direct contrary of this. Let those Banks issue them that 
will redeem them in gold and silver, and let all issue such 
notes as they please as soon as they resume Specie Payment. 
The continuance of the Suspension for another year seems to 
us wholly unnecessary, if the proper steps are taken at an 
early period of the approaching Session. 
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far-fetched ; and yet our observation during the canvass would There remains one question of very decided interest to po- 
induce us to doubt its entire correctness. That the electors | liticians, and more remotely to all, viz: Does the new order 


of things promise permanency? Can the Whigs maintain 
the high ground which they have won? There is room for 
any quantity of speculations on this point, and of almost any 
color. We can only say that the answer to these questions 
which Time shall afford will depend very much on the use 
which is made of power by those who have so suddenly and 
unexpectedly acquired it. 


Election Returns.—We have little yet from the interior of 
our State but statements of majorities and candidates elected. 
The official canvasses of the several Counties have not reached 
us. We give a few additional items: 

In Duchess, the Whig majority on Senator is 1,654, 
Sheriff 1,453, Clerk 1,675. The Anti-Bank ticket received 
about 700 votes. 

In Orange, the Whig majority slightly exceeds 200. 

In Westchester, the Whig Assembly have about 100 ma- 
jority. V. B. Sheriff 175, Clerk 25. 

Rockland has elected a Van Buren Assembly man, and 
given a small majority for Thorn for Senator. 

Delaware has elected Hon. E. P. Livingston, the Adm. 
candidate for Senator in the Third District, and the regular 
ticket as follows: For Senator, Livingston 2,183, Van 
Schaick 929; majority 1,254. For Assembly, D. Maples 
2,086, C. Bassett 1,834; Gen. Erastus Root, Whig, 1,413; 
Bassett’s majority over Root 421. 

Franklin gives a Whig majority of 250—whole ticket. 

Essex 600 do. 

Clinton, Adm. Assembly, 32 mejority ; Whig Sheriff by 10. 

St. Lawrence, whole Adm. ticket by 650. 

Oswego, whole Whig ticket by a small majority. 

Madison, which was stoutly claimed by the Whigs, has 
elected the entire Adm. ticket by 400. 

Ontario, Whig ticket by 1,100. 

Monroe, do. by 1,200. Livingston, do. by 800. 

Orleans, do. by 250. Niagara, do. by 400. 

In Genesee, the contest was between the regular Whig 
ticket and an ‘Equal Rights’ ticket, composed mainly of 
bigs. The furmer succeeded by 5 to 800. We have not 
learned how this affected the vote for Senator. 

In Erie, there was a similar quarrel among the Whigs con- 
cerning County officers. The regular ticket was elected. 

In Chautauque, the whole Whig ticket was elected by 1,200. 

In Sullivan, the Adm. Assemblymen and Sheriff were elect- 
ed by 80 majority. Whig Clerk by 50. 

Jefferson, reported Whig Sheriff and one Assembly. The 
remainder Van Buren. 

Lewis, Adm. by a reduced but decisive majority. 

Herkimer, whole Adm. ticket by a reduced majority. 

Otsego, Adm. ticket by 6 to 900. 

Chenango, Whig ticket by 4 to 700. 

Broome, Whig ticket by 250. 

Tioga, do. by about the same majority. 

Chemung, the regular Adm. ticket by a small majority. 
Contest local. 

Tompkins, Whig ticket entire by 2 to 300. 

Cortland, Whig ticket by 400. 

Steuben, Adm. Assembly by 150. Whig Sheriff. 

Allegany, Whig by 400—whole ticket. 

Cattaraugus, not fully geard from. 

Cayuga. Whig ticket elected by 2 to 300. 

Wayne, whole Whig ticket by 400. 

Seneca, divided. V. B. Assembly. 
Sheriff. 

Washington elects the whole Whig ticket by 1,300—every 
town but Dresden giving a Whig majority. 

Warren gives Lee, Whig Senator, 233 majority, on ac- 
count of a local disaffection. Gen. Lee's majority in the 
Fourth District probably 2,000. 

In the Third District, Hon. E. P. Livingston, Adm. has 
about 600 majority over Col. J. B. Van Sehaick. 

In the Fifth, a like majority for Avery Skinner, Adm. is 





Whig majority for 


In all the other Districts, the Whigs have large majorities. 


Currency.—It is estimated that now there is an actual cir 
culation about 92,000,000 dollars in notes, and 5,000,000 in 
specie, in all $97,000,000. 
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ASSEMBLY. 
1836. 1837. 1836. 1837. 

Counties. Whig. V.B. W. V.B./ Counties. Whig. V.B. W. V.B. 
Albany.....0....3....3....0 atale 200 098, 00 hao ovo 
Alleg 00 oe Oe oe Bee 8... .0/ Orange. 00020. 00 Sen ee Se eee 

fan...4...1....0..., SRE. edD rniioe Broo 

92, cocBe cock cod ccceBococtteccotecce 

— . Otsego. . 600 0. 603.00 .0....3 
Chautauque.3....0....3....0/Putmam.....0....1....0....1 
Chenango.. .0. ...3..--3.., .0!Queens .....0. 4.02. 0001.04.0 
Chemung .. .0....1....0..,.1|Rensselaer..0....3....3....0 
Clinton .....0....1...:0....1|Richmond...0....1....1....0 
Columbia .. .0....3....3....0) Rockland ...1....0....0....1 
Cortland.. ..2....0. 0} Saratoga.. ..0....2....2....0 
Delaware...0....2....0....2)/Schenectada.0....1....1....0 
Duchess ....0....3....3....0)Schoharie.. .0....2....2....0 
Erie. .......3....0....3....0/Seneca*....0....1....0....1 
Bssex ......1....0....1....0)St Lawrence 0....2....0....2 
Franklin.. ..1....0....1....0)Steuben .. ..0....3....0....3 
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Crrewosocceco 














Genesee ....4....0....4....0! Suffolk... ...0....2....0....2 
Greene .....0....2....2.... 
i 0 


Sullivan ....0....1....0....1 
-2] Tioga... ....0....1..--1....0 


rT | 00 Qee co Bee 00 Bee 008 
Kings. 00000 cs 00 eRe os oBe oe oO] UlSROF 00000 Doe oe Bee oe Bee 000 
Mawte «+2008, 00-2o 008i oes! ST he ahi Nee 
ivingston...2....0....2....0 i Ce ee ee 
Madison. ...0....3....0....3] Wayne... .0....2....2....0 
Monroe.....3....0....3....0| Westchester.0....2....2....0 
a ome Re eee Yates ....---0....1...-1----0 
New “A ee Total.. ..34.. .94..101...27 
an...4 Whig ercccceccte 


bad -~ SAeeaes 


CITY -~~\aeeee 








Nov. 1837—Senator. 
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TIT... 1330. 0.6 SSS... BOBS. . 000 cece cklD.... 400....1618 



























Average Whig majority... .--++0.seseseeesensee se 02904 


SCHENECTADA COUNTY—orrictat. 

Whig. Vana Buren. 

Senote......Van ick.....1408 Livingston.... 

Assembly... .Marsh...... 0 21442 Jones ...60. 

Sherif......Wimple.........1516 . 

Clerk.....--Campbell........1376 Burnham..... 

_ KINGS COUNTY—orrictat. 
Silliman 












Assembly... . eeeceeees 2238 Emmons .....+-+0+-2093 
seeeees++2259 Conselyea.. 2030 

Udall ..ccocs » «2162 

Manley 2133 


|, is something heavier than last year. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





The Whigs of New York celebrate their recent over- 
whelming victory on Wednesday next, with all manner of pub- 
lic festivities and rejoicings. ‘The programme is too long for 
our columns. Masonic Hall and Broadway House, with the 
Whig head-quarters in the several Wards, will be splendidly 
illuminated. Deputations from Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, will be in attendance, beside sundry boat-loads 
from the interior. Mr. Webster is expected. 

There is an excellent idea afloat, which deserves every at- 
tention. It is proposed that the Whigs, and especially 
those who do not approve of public rejoicings, shall quietly 
make up a subscription on that day, and purchase a few hun- 
dred cords of wood to be distributed among the suffering poor 
next winter. It is thought that this would ensure an illumi- 
nation rather more permanent and beneficial than the burn- 
ing of window-lights—an illumination of the hovels of desti- 


tution with the glow of warmth and comfort. This, we pre- | 


sume, is a manner of commemorating a victory to which none 
can objebt. nals 

Massacuvusetts.—The election in the ‘ Bay State’ took 
place on Monday of this week. The Whigs of course swept 
the board, as they could not fail to do on the back of such 
news as had for a few days been pouring in upon them from 
this State. They have elected their Governor by near 20,000 
majority. where they had but 6,267 last year, elected nearly or 
quite all the Senate, and nine-tenths of the House. The vote 


5,355, Morton 2,079 ; last year 4,689 to 2,928. Salem gives 
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Groncia.—The Legislature of this State convened at Mil- 
ledgeville on Monday. Robert M. Echols of Walton (‘Un- 


, ion’) was elected President of the Senate, having 48 votes to 


39 for Peter Lamar of Lincoln (‘State Rights."; In the 
House, Joseph Day of Jones (‘ Union’) was slected Speaker, 





having 92 votes to 78 for James A. Meriwether of Putnam, 





Neen a 


Boston gives Everett | 











The minor officers of the last session were re-elected. The 
vote for Governor was then canvassed, and Hon. George R. 
Gilmer (‘State Rights’) was declared elected over Hon. 





of 762. The aggregate vote on cither side is not given in the 
papers which have reached us. 

Gov. Schley delivered his valedictory Message on the fol. 
lowing day. It is quite long, but relates principally to Banks 
and Indians. The Governor is no Loco-Foco; but he has 
mounted the new hobby that the Somwh must import and ex. 
port directly for itself, without paying tribute to the North, 
&e. &e. (There must nothing be said from that quarer 
about the absurdities of the American System, and the beay. 
ty of letting trade regulate itself, after this.) He ie in af. 
ver also with regard to Mr. Nicholas Biddle’s purchase of 
most of the stock in the ‘ Insurance Bank cf Columbus’ 
though we cannot see why. If the Banking System is 1. 
cious, that is a reason why nobody should have stock ; but if 
it be good, the more foreign capital is carried into @ State and 
invested in its Bank stock the better for that State. But no 
more of that. The Governor further intimates that he bas 
got into a wrangle with Gov. Dunlap of Maine in demanding 
as fugitives from justice two citizens of Maine who are ac. 
cused of aiding a negro slave to escape from Georgia. Gor, 
D. will not give them up; wherefore Gov. S. recommends 
some severe legislation on the subject generally. We do no 
see what legislation can effect, but perhaps the Ex-Governor 
does. 

Gov. Gilmer delivered his Inaugural on Wednesday. I: is 
three columns better (i. e. shorter) than the Message afore- 
said. As the political bearing of Mr. Gilmer bas been dis 
puted, we give the two most significant paragraphs: 

* The extraordinary assumption of authority on the part of 
the late President of the United States, in taking the control 
of the finances from Congress; his policy in their manage- 
ment; the vast increase of the expenditures of the Gener! 
Government ; the derangement of the currency ; the stoppage 
of specie payments by the Bunks; and the embarrassment 
of all concerned in trade, I consider matters of great and 
pressing importance to the people, and demanding their most 
decided con' rol over the operations of their Government. 

“While I believe that the Banks of this State did what 
was useful to the community in stopping specie payments, 
and that they should be exempted from all penalties for so 
doing, I believe also that the Legislature should secure the 
continuance of the present confidence in those institutions by 
compelling them to resume specie payments as soon as the 
state of commerce and its exchanges will permit.” 

It ie rumored that Hun. Alfred Cuthbert intends to resign 
his seat in the U.S. Senate as well as Hon. John P. King; © 


+ there will probably be two new Senators to elect this winter. 


Vinctxta.—A special election for a Delegate to the Av 
sembly took place in Frederick County, Virginia, last week. 
The candidates were Mr. Sherrard, Conservative, and Mr. 
Clark, regularly nominated, friendly to the Sub-Tressury 
project. Mr. Sherrard was elected by a large majority—854 
to 129 in the larger half of the County, which has been strong- 
ly Administration. 

A great meeting of the people of Albemarle County was 
held at Charlottesville last week, to sustain and approve the 
course of Messrs. Rives and Garland in opposition to the 
Sub-Treasury project. 


The Whigs of Philadelphia beld a meeting on Monday 
evening, to devise ways and means for celebrating the Whig 
victory in New-York—Hon. John Swift, Mayor of G city, 
inthe chair. A committee of one hundred was appointed to 
arrange the time and manner of the celebration. A longs 
ries of resolutions were passed, of which the following 
is the most pithy: 

Resolved, That we commend to the President and his ex 
punging partisans, the spectacle of the black lines which the 
democracy of New York has drawn over and around their pr 
licy and their principles, and the sure prognostic that the bel! 
is in motjon which must dethrone the ill secured fabric of 
their power. 

The Whigs of Vermont held a State Convention on the 
30th ult.—Hon Samuel C. Crafis in the Chair. Hon. Jobe 
Phelps reported an Address. The following Delegates wer 
appointed to a Whig National Convention, should one be 
assembled for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President: David M. Camp, Geo. T. Hodges, Ser 
vel W. Porter, Thomas D. Hammond, Francis E. Phelp+, 
Wm. P. Briggs, Charles Paine, with an equal number 4 
substitutes. State, Corresponding, and County Committees 
were also appointed. No indication of preference iu rege 








William Schley (‘ Union,’ and late Governor,) by a majotity 


to a Presidential candidate was given. 
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"The Whigs of Boston bad a grent meeting at Faneuil Hall | 


GENERAL NEWS. 


NEW-YORK BANKS. 
the condition of the Banks of the 


on Friday evening of last week—Hon. Danie, Wesster in | s ee 1837, taken from 
the Chair. Messrs. Hoffman and Curtis of this city, Under- | their reports to the Bank Commissioners, pursuant to law : 


wood and Graves of Kentucky, and Bell of Tennessee, were | 


21.N. York 27 


River 41 Coun- 
present by invitation, and on being introduced were received | Di ., mn pak 300,04 cits waa 


with thunders of applause. They respectively addressed the | + a1 gene eeeeceeeesseees 700/007 
meeting, and were listened to with enthusiastic approbation. || Over saate, ae 


The Whig victory in New-York (of which the news had just | 
been received) was the theme of all tongues and all hearts.— | 
Boston was nearly delirious with joy on the receipt of the in- | 
telligence. a 
Pennsyloania Improvements.—The whole amount of tolls} 
received on the State Canals and Mailroads of Pennsylvania 
during the year ending on the 31st ult. was $924,863 ay 
} 





During the preceding year, $837,795 72. Increase $137,- 
554 76, or about seventeen per cent. Considering the pecu- | 
niary distress, commercial embarrassment, and general fall- | 
ing off of business, this is a most flattering result. The tolls 
onthe railreads and canals now completed and in full opere- 
tion amount to five per cent. on their cost, notwithstanding 
that cost was notoriously enormously greater than it should 
have been. We presume this settles the question of ultimate 
profit to the State from these works. A corresponding in- 
crease of receipts next year will afford six per cent. on the 
cost; and the actual increase will probably be double. 


New-Jensey.—A bill relieving the Banks from a forfeit 
ure of their charters has passed the House of Assembly by a 
vote of 32 to 17. 


Money Market.—Stocks have risen steadily since the re 
sult of ow: election was made knewn. On Thursday, U. S. 
Bank 1224 a 123; Delaware and Hudson 78§ a 79; Utica 





Railroad 118§ a 119; Mohawk Railroad 73. There is no Cc 











(086,714 450,042 
cocccccccccos 432,196 498,388 
Expenses and personal vette... Ti 438 Sean sear 
Bank Fund. ........s00+ seecsees 107,048 161,850 
oe ey a OR 2,100,189 562,418 465,911 
of other Banks. eee 514,342 442,112 
- eocccoosee ° 434,595 251,125 
Due from 1,363,447 2,692,008 
Due from other banks and corp.... 6,228,907 563,161 561,110 
Other investments.. ......++++---. 3,008,014 374,267 286,478 
Total resources. ........++ «+. $56,150,388 16,978,623 22,461,189 
Capital stock. ......<0++++++0++-$18,111,200 7,085,260 9,155,000 
Circulation 4,827,289 2,697,815 7,659,508 
Due Canal Fund..... 855,706 770,983 770,056 
Due State Treasurer 6,103 66,375 226,609 
Due U. 8. Treasurer. .... -- 236,636 7,635 61,293 
Due individual depositors. 12,969,498 1,838,015 1,464,566 
Di 54,333 16,622 4,292 
Due city a cececececsccceces 4,156,586 568,905 307,023 
Due other banks corp......++- 5,770,958 2,071,783 512,727 
cece ceccccces soccecsceee « 3,030,304 1,485,965 1 
Other liabilities. ..........+++00++ 2,935,905 70,904 120,407 
Total liabilities. ........... + $56,129,388 16,970,023 22,451,189 
Resources of the 0 Banks 
Discounted bills and notes....... ececce cecececeess 956,601,276 
Other loans. .........++++ ecccsecesooccsee eovcccccoce a+ 4,006,363 
Real estate. ........++ cccccccccvcccccccocccccccccococess ASSET 
Ow epccccccocooesceeoesecoceocosscosecsoecocoss 6S ENS 
299,832 
624,980 


essential change in specie: sovereigns 5 13. The average || Loans. 


rate is about six percent. The amount of money on deposit | 


in our Banks is now very large: what is wanted is a tempta- | Due 


tion for active and profitable investment. We trust that will 
ere long be afforded. 


Grain and Flour have still further advanced in price.— 
Genessee flour commands $975 a $10, which is as high as! 
at thistime last year. At Boston $9 87 a $10; at Alexandria, | 
D.C. $9. Corn (here) 105 white, 112 yellow. It seems | 
to be understood that there must be large importations of 
grain this winter. 

The receipts of flour down the river this week have been 
very large—thirty thousand barrels on Wednesday and 
Thursday. All kinds of produce in proportion. 


Humors of the Election.—There are not less than a bun 
dred clever anecdotes afloat touching the result of our recent 
State Election. We must give place to a few of them. 

We saw a Conservative nearly thrown into convulsions of 
merriment the otner day by the following: Hon. Silas Wright 
(as the story gees) passed through our city just before the 
Election. He was sanguine of victory, as he always is, and 
generally with good reason. “Gentlemen,” said he, after 
expatiating on the prospect and on politics in general to @ 
company of friends, ** the moment the result is declared, there 
should be meetings in every county to instruct Tallmadge to 
resign.” !! 

The Conservatives have a way of their own of regarding 
the political revolution. If they do not laugh, they at least 
make an awkward face of crying. “Well, R——,” was the 
(not mournful) salatation of their distinguished leader on 
Friday of last week, on meeting a scientific gentleman con- 
nected with the Exploring Expedition, “you have news to 
carry to the South Pole.” 

But the jokes are not all on one side, though the returns 


are. When the news came pouring in on Friday and Satur- | 
day last that the Whigs had carried Orange, Dutchess, Co-| 


lumbia, Albany, Saratoga. Oneida, Onondaga—every thing, 
in short—some of them were wild with exuliation. One of 
them cornered a Van Buren man, and was pouring the won- 
drous news into his reluctant ears. The listener affected in- 


credulity. At last he broke out in « passion—" I'll bet you | 


twenty dollars you don’t have 150 majority in the Assembly.” 
“Done !” was the eager response, and the money was depoe- 


ited. As the whole House consists of 128 Members, it seems | 


highly probable that here is one Whig bet that will be lest. 








spr ge rheela scandal i liniatehabeideahl 6,957,279 
G@thor linbilities. ......0.-ccccecseee a sapenmiedl 3,127,216 
TI, wccncscatcqocosseteedeaes ie 35,529.00 


As compared with the month of October, there has been a 
decrease of loans and discounts in the twenty-one Banks in 
this city of $1,646,015, a decrease of $714,049 in the cirvu- 
lation, and an increase of $134,357 in the amount of specie. 

In the whole number of Banks (95) included in this state- 
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October. Those in the former month amounted to 76, in the 
latter to 160—total for the two months, 244. The Editor 
adds, “‘ This is quite a tithe abstracted from the number of 
our citizens who have remained in the city.” 
New Oaceans, Nov. & 
The planters along our coast have beea, for some time 
ae aes in cutting down their cane. The firat 
cut n is generally preserved for planting. Swme 
has however been made, though the boiling may be sail eo 
be now only ly commencing. From the trials that 
have hitherto been made, we understand guod cane yields 
about a hogshead to the acre ; but the longer the cane is with- 
out being cut down, the betterit proves. In the West Indies, 
where it is sometimes fifteen months (the first erep) without 
being cut down, it yielde about four or five times that 
tity. The frosts of winter, however, in this climate, obli 
our planters to cut down their crops without giving the same 
length of time to ripen. 
Florida.—The following letter is copied from the Savan- 
nah Republican of the 7th instant : 
“Fort Heiteman, Nov.5, 1837. 
“Gen. Jesup is still here, as also Gen. Eustis and Col. 


8,355,468 | Twiggs. The whole of the forces are at this time in readi- 


|| ness to move, and I suppose will, im two or three days. All 
| appear anxious for the approuching conflict. 1 say conflict, 
|| for Sam Jones has with him six hundred warriors, and be 
|| is raging on account of his crutches, Powell and Hicks, being 
taken, and probably will be easily ked inte a fight. We here 
suppose that Micanopy and some few of the peace party 

may be easily taken, can we find owt where they are. 
** Indian trails have just been reported fourteen miles from 


ment, the decrease of joans and discounts is $1,964,821; in- here, and a company ordered after them immediately, though 


crease of circulation, $32,037 ; do. of specie, $195.409; de- 
crease of individual ceposites, $507,818 ; do. of indebtedness 
to the U. S. Treasury, $210,773. A comparison of the re- 
turns of all the Banks with preceding reports will show the 
following results: 


5,184,702 | 
2,426,745 | 





Due Individual Depositors... “1¢5Ie813. bed 
Winting Up.—The Stockholders and Directors of several 

of the Banks of Ohio, entertain serious intentions of closing 
their bankirg business, and diverting their capital to some 
species of investment which will promise a better return. We 
believe that such a course is dictated by a sound policy. In 
1843, the charters of most of the existing institutions will ex- 
pire. lt isto be presumed, from the history of the past 
twelvemonth, that opportunity will be embraced by the re- 
presentative of the to subject the banking system of 
Ohio to a severe searching revision. We do not imagine 
that there will be any diminution in the amount of banki 
capital, or in the number of banks by which thet capital will 
be wielded. But important changes in the system will be at- 
tempted, and will most probably be successful: a change in 
i of the banks will demanded ; and it will no 


privileges enjoyed by , j 
simultaneously calling in their loans and collecting their dues, 
would be most disastrous to the business of the State. It 
would therefore seem good es Sea, 

ich will result 


it is at this moment a quarter past twelve at night. The 
steamer Santee hes just returned from Volusia, whither she 
went to take Major Gardiner’s command. They found the 
old piekets had been destroyed some time ago, and the grass 
growu up, which shows they are not very friendly.” 





Yellow Fever in Opelousus.—A \etter from Opelousas, 
dated Oct. 28, says—* The greatest excitement has prevailed 


|j in our little village dusting the last eight or ten days, in con- 
|| sequence of the appearance of that direful pestilence, yellow 


fever, among our inhabitants. 
for its population, has this woful disease made more havuc. 
In fact, the great bulk of our worthy citizens have fallen vic- 
tims, notwithstanding we have had two severe frosts. On 
this morning, several new cases have made their appear- 
ance. Every man, woman and child, that could possibly get 
off, has left. Our village, that bas all summer been the re- 
sot of invalids and persons visiting for health, is now com- 
pletely deserted.” [N. O. Com. Bulletin. 


Canapa.—The feud between the Government and the 
French portion of the inhabitants of Lower Canada grows 


In no otker place in the Union, 


g || more alarming daily. Violence has been resorted to in many 


instances; and it is said to be impossible for any ene to re- 
tain a commission under the Government in those sections 


the 6th inst. in which both parties participated, and the Eng- 
lish appear to have been quite as much blamable as their op- 
ponents. The following account was communicated by letter 
to the Evening Star: 

6th Nov. 1837. 


MontTreat, 
“ We have had a little trouble in the Camp this . 
i see an account in the Herald of to- 
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the news having spread, a number of ‘‘curious” people, and | 
idlers, &c. &c. gradually gathered, until they might have num- 
bered a couple of hundred. I heard this from one who was 
there, not being aware of the fun myself, and consequently 
being in my office. By and by they rushed out of the yard 
gates, yelling and firing off a couple of gun or pistol shots, 
which, however, it has been asce-tained, did no ; at- 
tacked and drove off the constitutional lookers on, and pro- 
ceeded up the Haymarket triumphantly—breaking Dr. Rob- 
ertson’s and others’ windows, and stoning every body in the 
way. Meanwhile, however, in the skirmish, one of their 
leaders, General T. S. Brown, got knocked on the head and 
severely cut—he is, however, I believe out of danger—subse- 
quently, within five minutes, the constitutionalists rallied, and 
went in pursuit of the enemy, overtook and defeated them, 
and took two tri-colored flags anda seven barrelled gun pris- 
oners : while this was going on the troops and artillery were 
called out, and marched up and down the town and suburbs, 
and are now in detachments headed by magistrates, patroling 
the same. [ nearly fotgot to state that the English party on 
their return from the pursuit, forced the “ Vindicator” office, 
and gutted it; theyalso threw a few stones at Papineau’s win- 
dows, and were with difficulty restrained from doing the same 
elsewhere. - 

I have just come in from visiting a sick person—it is past 
9 P. M. and the town is as quiet as possible. I donot appre- 
hend any further public demonstration, but we may anticipate 
some maranding disturbances unless an efficient and well or- 
ganized police is established, or the soldiers be called on to 
patrole nightly. 

Half our magistrates, thank fortune, are French, and vio- 
lent partizans; and hence the par:lysis attending all their 
meetings. They act moreover as spies; and to-day, after de- 
ciding that the magistrates could not interfere with the 
French meeting, actually left the room, and went and toldthe 
leaders so at the meeting! 


Iuportast From Harti.—We have to thank the editor 
of the National Enquirer, for a slip containing a transistion 
of the Proclamation of Boyer, the President of Hayti, dated 
Oct. 22d, 1837. 

Difficulties between France and the Republic of Hayti have 
arisen, op account of the latter finding it impossible to pay 
the French indemnity in its full t. It appears the 
President, in a despatch dated 20th of May, 1833, offered to 
reduce the indemnity to seventy-five millions of francs, includ- | 
ing the thirty millions forming the loan of Hayti; and to fix | 
upon a million of francs annually to be paid till the perfect | 
liquidation of the balance of the account is thus reduced. 

The French ministers far from accepting these itions 
appeared to think, from his reply, dated 31st July, of the 
same year, thatthe wish of the Haytien Government was to 
repudiate the old ordinance in order to avoid every engace- 
ment; and he declared that he could recognise no other basis || 
to the question of which he was treating, than the said or- 
dinance. 

The President says :—*“ In the early part of January of the 
following year, the French Government sent here, as a com- 
missioner, the captain of aship, Mr. Petit Thouars. He was 
instructed to demand of the Haytien Government, the reim- 
bursement of the advances which the French treasurer had 
formerly made for the use of the Loan of Hayti; he was || 
moreover charged to inform himself of the real resources of 
the Republic. 

The demand for the reimbursement of these advances was 
just. It was immediately liquidated by a bill of credit The 
French treasure is now returned to their funds. 

The financial situation of the Republic was no mystery to! 
anyone. It was easy forthe French envoy, after all the do- 
euments which were furnished him, to ascertain toa certainty 
the impossibility of the republic paying France the whole of 
the indemnity. Also, before departing, this commissioner 
could not refuse to express, in his letter of the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 1835, his conviction—adding, that he hoped his govern- 
ment would recognize, as he had himself done, the necessity 
of reducing the enormous amount. 

The French Government did not recognize these propo- 
sitions, aud a commissioner is on his way from France, as 
rumor says, with an armed naval force. On this point the 
Haytian Presidents rema:ks : 
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boat, a distance of ninety miles. The first night we slept | 
the heat, one on another, in the bay, so dark that we could | 
see no land, and the rain pouring in torrents. In the morn- 
ing, under weigh with sail and oars; at noon passed the cit- | 
ies of San Jacinto and Lynchburg. The town consists of 
one carpenter's shep. On the — side of the river— 
which is here about as broad as hing t—th 
more pretension to a city, for it has a tavern and a saw-mill. 
We passed by the encampment of the Texians, and arrived, 
by dint of rowing and sailing, at Harrisburg, a town of two 
houses and a store. We arrived at the capital, the new city 
of Houston, the next morning, (Sunday.) This city is increa- 
sing rapidly, and contains about one hundred houses, put up 
in the last six months; and the government-house, h 
not so large as our Capitol at Washington, is very well for so 
new a country. 

“T have said it was Sunday, but you would not have known 
it, if it had not been ‘ pudding-day.’ Congress was sitting, 
and all sorts of gaming going on so publicly that you might 
see the card-players through the windows as you passed.” 


Counterfeits.—The Richmond Whig states that counterfeit 
notes on the Bank of Virginia are in circulation in that city. 
They consists of $10s’ of the Petersburgh Branch, dated July 
1832, payable to John F. May, and signed by J. Brocken- 
brough, President, and W. Dandridge, Cashier. It will be 
remembered that M. Dandridge has not been Cashier for many 
years. Also $5's of the Lynchburgh Branch payable——— 
Norvell, and signed by J. Brockenbrough, President, and W. 
Dandridge. Cashier dated in 1819—and 5's of the Charleston | 
Branch, signed by J. Brockenbrough, President, and A. Robin- 
son, Cashier. The latter without numbers or letters; well ex- 
ecuted. 








Sees i 
FROM EUROPE. 
The ship Westchester, Capt. Ferns, arrived at this port 
late on Thursday night from Liverpool, with London dates to | 
the 11th ult. The commercial news is not favorable. Busi- | 
ness is still dull, the Money Market droops, and Cotton is no | 
better. Manufactures feel sensibly the effects of the general | 
revulsion. 
Exotanp.—The British Parliament was to convene on the | 
15th of November. 
The returns of revenue for the quarter ending Oct. 10th 
exhibit a falling off, as compared with the corresponding | 
uarter of the previous year, of £917,661 in the customs, | 
156,562 in excise, £122,489 in stamps, £26,795 in taxes, | 
and £3,539 in miscellaneous; and a gain on nothing except | 
£19,000 on the Post Office. The nett decrease on the quar- 
ter was £1,187 ,762 ; on the year, £2,097,295. } 
Srais.—London, Oct. 10.—Leuters from Bayonne of the | 
5th inst. state that Don Carlos, closely pursued by Espartero, 
had rapidly passed through Antienza and Burgo de Osma, | 
and entered the Pinares of Soria. In Navarre, the Carlists, || 
after being repulsed from before Peralta, invested Lodosa, 
whence they were forced to retire by Inarte. On the 3d, two | 
naval expeditions sailed from St. Sebastian with troops and | 
artillery, but their destination was unknown. It was supposed 
they were sent totake possession of Motrico and several other 
points of the Cantabrian coast, garrisoned by the Carlists. A | 
new contribution of 10,000 dollars had been levied on Bilboa. | 
The authorities, in imitation of those of St. Sebastian, had 
opposed the departure of a battalion of the garrison for San- 
tander. By a proclamation published at Pampeluna, all the | 
inhabitants who could not lay in three months’ provisions had 
been ordered to quit the place. 
PortuGal..—We inave received news from Lisbon of the 
4th inst. by the Tagus steamer. The infaat prince was chris- 
tened on the Ist, by the name of Pedro d’Alcantara. Marshall | 


| 


reerived, in the course of Tuesday, several telegraphic de. 
spatches from Toulon, informing hun that the cholera hag 
broken out, not only in the town itself, but also on board the 
ships in that harbor. Toulon has, heretofore, escaped this 
dreadful distemper, which is now attributed to the arrival of 
the 12th regiment of the French line from Marseilles on jx, 
way to Bons in Africa. 

Count Gonfalonieri, who lately arrived in Paris from Ame 
rica, had received, it is said, an order from the Prefect of 
Police to quit France in twenty-four hours, which order wa; 
only relaxed at the pressing instance of a friend of M. Goni. 
lonieri, who obtained permission for him to remain for three 
days. 
Horses in England.—lIt is estimated that there are abou 
two millions of horses in Englund, worth about twenty-five 
millions sterling. The total number of horses charged with 
duty is, in round numbers, 340,000, and the amount of duty 
£430,000. Of this number, fewer that 1,000 are blood o 
racehorses, and their contribution to the revenue is only 
£1,500, or about 1-220th part of the whole. y 
The autocrat Nicholas was to proceed immediately fron 
Odessa to the Caucasus mountains. 

About 23.000 altogether had died at Palermo of Cholen. 
The celebrated Abbe Scina is among the victims. 
Dreadful tempests have ravaged the provinces of Molde 
via and Wallachia. In the latter province, a train of 64 cary 
of salts was swallowed up, and 100 lives lost. 

Jew Bank in France.—A considerable sensation has been 
excited in France by the establishment of a joint stock bank, 
the first in that kingdom, properly so called—at the bead of 
which, and author of the project, is the well known banker 
and former Minister of State, M. Lafitte. The capital is fix- 
ed at 55 millions of francs, with power to increase to 250 
millions. Lafitte himself contributes 7 1-2 millions. 


War on the Frontier of Missouri.—We learn by a gentle. 
ma direct from the upper Missouri cuunties, some further 
particulars relative to the apprehended difficulties with the 
Osage Indians on our border. These Indians are settled o 
atract of land which adjoins our western State line, and 
lately have moved down upon the line. They are represen- 
ed to be in a very destitute and starving condition, and on «- 





|| veral occasions have killed the cows and hogs of the settlers 


to assuage their hunger. It is alleged that they have crossed 
the line. From these allegations, orders have been issued to 
drive them from the State line, and our info: mant says, tha: 
on Wednesday last, the troops under the command of Major 
General Lucas and Brigadier General Almond, from Jac\- 
son and Saline counties, were to set out for the section where 
the Indians encam It was the purpose of General Le- 
cas to induce the Indians to remove peaceably if be could, 
but forcibly if necessary. __ (St. Louis paper 

Dividends declared by the different Banks in Philadelphia 
for the last six months: Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Bank 
3 per cent; Moyamensing Bank 3; Western Bank 3; G- 


| rard Bank 3; Farmers and Mechanics’ 4; Kensington 3; 
|| Southwork 3; Mechanics’ 6 ;C ommercial 44; Schuylkill3: 


Philadelphia 3; Penn Township 6; Manufacturers and Me 
chanics’ Beneficial Savings Institution 4; 

Chesnut Hill and Spriaghouse Turnpike Company 3: 
Frankford and Bristol Turnpike $1 per share. 


Good Dividend.—The directors of the North Americes 
Fire Insurance Company have declared a dividend of five pet 
cent. out of the profits of the Jast six months; and also s 
surplus dividend of five per cent. payable on and after the 
15th inst. 

The 4 merican Life Insurance and Trust Company have é- 
clared a dividend of three per cent for the last six months, 
payable on the 16th inst. in specie or ite equivalent. 








Saldanha and several officers who had espoused the chartist | 
cause were still remaining at Vigo ; but the Duke of Terceira, | 
with his wife and family was in the Tagus, on board the Brit- 
ish ship Malabar, intending to come to England. The Cor- 
tes had decided in favor of two legislative chambers by sixty- 
four votes against sixteen. A change of Ministry was talked 
of, in which it was rumored that Vicount Sa da Bandeira 
would occupy the post of premier and minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and Viscount Das Antas that of minister of war. The 





“ If the Commissioner comes surrounded with the accoutre | 
ments of war, with the design of imposing upon us conditions | 
which every free people should blush to accept, the nation | 
will recall its primitive energy. It will be faithful to the oath | 


which it has taken, to defend to the last gasp, their rights and. ing her Life Guards at Windsor Palace. On the 28th t. 


independence. , Haytiens! be calm, but be ready for every 
event. May your confidence always respond to the devotion 
of the people of Hayti to your most sacred interests,” 


(Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tzxas.—Extract of a ietter from a young man on board the 
ocnenes Siem of Raltnteh eae Rieat in that city. 
3 ALVEsTON Istamp, Oct. 12, 1837. 
“ After a very disagreeable passage to this place of ei 
teen days, we are a!| safe, and, wonderful to tell, well, after 
suffering so much by flood and field. 


eigh- || Queen is constantly on horseback, and seems in this to copy 


capital was tranquil when the Tagus sailed. 





GLEANINGS FROM EOREIGN PAPERS. 
The young Queen of England appears quite fond of inspect- 


she arrived on the ground at a quarter before three o'clock, 
on a grey horse. Her Majesty wore a blue riding-habit and 
a cloth cap with a deep gold border, accompanied by her au- 
gust mother, and attended by Lord Hill, commander of the 
forces, Hon. Col. Cavendish, chief equerry, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, equerry in waiting. Her Majesty rode in front of and 
between the ranks of the troops, who were formed intoa line. 
The troops afterwards executed a number of evolutions. The 


her predecessor Queen Bess. 
On the 12th Sept. there were but five or six cases of cholera 
at Naples. 





od inte pole fe finan, ne emma ant 


started in the rain for Houston, the capital Son teen! 


The Long Island Insurance Co. have declared a dividend 
of four per cent addition to the dividend of six per cent de 
clared in September last. The Company have done well. 

The Farmers Bank, of Toronto, bas recently suspended 
specie payments. We learn that che Hon. Mr. Elmeley is 
longer its President, and that he now holds no official co 
nection with that Institution. The new President, we are! 
formed, is Mr. William Ketchum, of Toronto. 

Duel.—We have heard that an affair of this charncter 
which has been for some time in agitation, between Mr.Drom- 
goole, member of Congress, and Mr. Dugger, of Brunswick 
co. Va. was decided a few days since about six miles from 
Gaston, N. C. Me. Dugger received the ball of his antere 
nist about three inches beneath the arm pit. He is ssid” 
have been alive the next morning after the meeting, whic? 
it seems, took place in the afternoon. ; 

( Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer. 

Counterfeit Notes.—$10 notes on the Commercial bs» 
of Cincinnati, made payable to Wm. M. Wales, dated 0: 
12, 1836, Wm 8. Heo, cashier, are ‘ ago pa 
genuine notes in t ear are signed ames 

Counterfeit $10’s on the Petersburgh Branch of the Bass 
of Virginia, payable to John F. May, dated July, 1832 ; also, 
$5’s of the Lynchburgh Branch of that bank, and $5's of the 
Charleston 


branch, the last without number or letters, are 











The Courier Francais states that the Minister of Marine 





circulation. 
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So ——_— 

+,” Amateurs io the useful arts and those copnected with literature 
are invited to examine at our office a splendid specimen of book-bind- 
ing and embellishment on the last completed Quarto Volume of the 
New-Yorker. For the pictorial embellishments we are indebted 
mainly to General Morris, of the New-York Mirror, and in a less de- 
gree to Dr. Bartlett of the Albion, and other friends. The binding is 
the work of Messrs. Linen, Hora & Co. No. 389 Broadway. As to 
the work itself, it becomes us to say little; but we are willing to com- 
pare its execution with any newspaper typography and machine 
presswork that may be produced. " 

U7 The Editor of the New-Yorker is desirous of associating with 
himself in the publication of this paper some gentleman who will 
purchase the interest of his present partners, who bave embarked in 
other undertakings. An investment of not more than $2,000 in all 
will be required. One who could bring character, talent, and energy 
into the business would be preferred, but a silent or inexperienced 
partner will not be objected to. Any gentleman disposed to engage 
will confer an obligation by applying immediately. All desired in- 
formation will be cheerfully and promptly given. 


———— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The Maniac” (D. L.) is declined. It would seem from the measure 
a fragment of au y- 

«+\Mesmer” is invited to us the series of pe he speaks of. If 
brief and to the poiut we shall doubtiess be to insert them. | 

“ Stanzes—Thought,” (H. K.) evince a decided fancy, but a 
most undisciplined taste. writer should feel encouraged to 
to persevere, and endeavor to correct his somewhat ragged versifi- | 
cation. 

“The Catastrophical Marriage” is atrocious in many respects, but | 
especially in being grorsly immoral and improbable. j 

“*Twas midnight,” &c. (K.) is not measured at all. The want of | 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


ters of the globe. And in this character he also presented a 

brief summary of the origin, progress, and results of the late 

whe fpr jee erage Ogee pay eee 

mischiefs uf iutemperance, which resulted in the publica- 

tion of the celebrated parliamentary reports on the subject, a 
of which evidence was detailed to the meeting. 

From the mass of facts and statistics thus collected from 


kingdoms, Mr. B. urged the duty of total abstinence, from 
the consideration that the temporal interests and wordly hap- 
piness of mankind are thus best promoted. He that 
for happiness in this world, if were no hereafter, four 
things are desirable and necessary, viz: health, competence, 
reputation and self-approval, neither of which is by 
habits of drinking intoxicating liquors; but, on contrary, 
each of which is retarded, diminished and prevented by those 
habits. And as habits of abstinence are best calculated to pro- 
mote our happiness, by contributing to each of these ingredi- 
ents for enjoyment in the present world, he thence insisted 
that they who seek to lead a life of pleasure, will be success- 
rate | by cultivating habits of temperance, which are best 
entire abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. 

He referre! |.» his own experience in favor of total absti- 
nence from «i: intoxicating drinks, having laid aside wine 
and fermented drinks, because of the obstacle his use of them 
presented, in his efforts to bring over his fellow men to the 

ice of temperance. 

But while such was his experience and practice, Mr. B. 
by means insisted or expected that all men would at once 
think and act with him. And having lived long enough to 
learn that when he could not accomplish all he would, it was 
his duty to accomplish all he could, he welcomed into the 
temperance ranks, all who would abstain to any extent, and 





rythm so set oar teeth on edge that we cannot determine whether | 
there was or was not sense in it. 


rejoiced at each progressive step by which his fellow men ap- 


| proached the practice of total abstinence, which he recom- 
hort || mended both by precept and example. [Commercial Adv. 
Foster's Republications.—Mr. Lewer is proceeding with this enter- | “ id on ites 

prise with remarkable spirit aud energy. The October No. of Black- H Fangs poy? som pecan sre on 9 nor ay “Sart ~ 
weed wan insued to bi patans chaancho Gh ef Mevamten, TUlels § ploring Expedition, have been assembled in New-York by ur- 
avout as early as its average receipt in thiscuuntry. Indeed, a sub- || der of the Secretary of the Navy, and reported for duty to the 
scriber to the Repriots will aseally obtain his work about as soon as | Commander. The various branches of science have been 
though he took the British origunals—always withio a fortnight of | assigned in the following manner: Alfred Agate of New-York, 
the reception of the work in this country—and at about one third of |) Botanical Draftsman; Reynell Coates of Philadelphia, Com- 
the price. A liberal patronage will alone requite the American pub- | parative Anatomy and Helminthology; Joseph P. Couthouy 
lasher. I eo Actinology, Conchology and Malacology ; — 
. . +» | D. Dana of New Haven, Geol and Mineralogy; E. H. 
Mr. Buckingham, as will be seen by an advertisement, will | Darley of Philadelphia, Zoological Sefenin me —htee-tore 
commence a new Course of Lectures on Oriental Geography | jn reference to the various races of man; J Drayton of Phila- 
and History on Monday evening. We need say nothing to || delphia, Zoological drafesman [for the inferior animals); 
induce the attendance of those who can make it convenient. || James Eights of Albany, N. Y. Piaxaniology, or organic re- 


“W.G. B"s lines on Autuma will probably appear in our next. 


—————_—_ 





His Addresses before the Temperance and Peace Societies 
this week have rendered him widely and most favorably t 
known to ou citizens. i| 


Mr. Buckingham's Temperance Lecture.—On Monday || 
evening the Tabernacle was crowded to its limits, to hear the 
Hoa. J.S. Buckingham advocate the cause of temperance, | 
which he did fur more than two hours, to « delighted audi- | 
ence. The presiding otticer was S. V. S. Wilder, Esq., who | 
introduced Mr. Buckingham to the auditory, with a few ap- 
propriate remarks. The speaker certainly labored under a | 
cold, and bis hoarseness was very evident for a considerable | 
time—yet his voice improved after he had spoken an hour.— 
He said that he should be both a witness and an advocate— 
a witness to what he had seen of the evil effects of intemper- || 
ance, and an advocate of the measure, from the good effects | 
which be had seen resulting from total abstinence. When it 
was first proposed to him to become a member of British par- i 
liament, he stated that before he consented to be a candidate, | 
he must insist on one preliminary—which was, that he be per- 
mitted to advocate the cause of temperance. It was consid- 
ered a mad effurt, yet no serious objection was made. He 
had travelled through England, Scotland. Wales, Ireland, and 
through the Eastern countries—yet in no section of country 
was the sin of intemperance so manifest asin Ireland. In 
this country alone, six millions were annually expended in 
whiskey. Notwithstanding this, Mc. B. remarked that in 
the town of Leeds, in England, with a population of 100,000, 
seven-tenths drank freely of the intoxicating draught, and 
£300,000 were expended annually in fermented liq t 
there was about one person died deily from drunkenness. It 
was believed that on an average, every mechanic lost one day 
inevery week. Mr. B. alluded to a person named Fearon, 
who once wrote a book of “Travels in America,” and who 
is acelebrated ginmerchant. It appeared from the evidence 
before the House of Commons, that 14,000 persons had been 
knewn to visit his establishment within a short period, for 
the sole purpose of purchasing gin. It was estimated that in 
tre United Kingdom, fifty millions sterling were —— 
every year in spiritous liquors, beer, &c., and that fifty mil- 
tions more were lost by the laborers, in their work. from the 
effects of intemperance. 

Mr. B. detailed at length the sentinel bipenpetionse eat 
observation in Asia, Africa, and Europe, in to the use 
and abuse of intoxicating drinks, during the extensive travels 


| assistants. 


mains: Asa Gray of New-York, and William Rich of Wash- 


|| ington, E. C. Botany; Horatio E. Hale of Boston, Philology; 


Raphael Hoyle of New-York, Landseape Painting; Walter 
R. Johnson of Philadelphia, Meteorology and its collateral 
branches; Titian R. Peale of Philadelphia, Ormihology ; 
Charles Pickering of Philadelphia, Icthyology and Erpetwlu- 
gy; John W. Randall of Boston, Crustaceology and Ento- 
mology. The Departments of Mamalogy and Ethnography 
it ia believed have not yet been assigned. Those of Astrono- 
my, Hydrography and Topography will probably be commit- 
ted to the the charge of some of the Naval otlicers accompany- 
ing the expedition. 

Besides the above, the following have been appointed as 
Wm. B. McMartrie, of Philadelphia, Assistant 
Zoological draftsman; Mr. McGuigan of Philadelphia, as 


We are much gratified to learn that the scientific corps has 
been organized as a strictly temperance body. The mem- 
bers have thus voluntarily assumed a noble position, which 


| Taxidermist ; Mr. Snyder as Instrument maker. 


great national enterprize. It imparts a moral as well as an 
intellectual dignity to that body—and presages the most hap- 
results. 
The Expedition will probably sail by the first week in De- 
cember—and the best wishes of the American people will at- 
tend them. [Boston Mercantile Journal. 





A Great Steam Ship.—The Baltimore American says— 
“We learn that the new steam ship Natchez, of 900 tons 
burthen, which is constructing under the direction of W. W. 
Story, at the ship yard of Messrs. Rogers, Brown and R. 
Culley, south side of the basin, is rapidly advancing to com- 
pletion. This noble vessel is intended to ply between the 
cities of New York and Natchez.” 


Another Patriot Gone.—Colonel Albert Pawling, a revo- 
lutionary patriot, died at Troy, a few days since, in the 88th 
year of hisage. He joined the revolutionary army in 1775 
as second Lieutenant in the regiment commanded by Colonel 
James Clinton, and shortly after marched with him into Can- 





Gen. Montgomery, and remained in the army there, sharing 
in all its dangers and privations until the next spring, when 


he returned to the State of New York. nce’ Goenge Cho 
turn he was Brigadier Major ‘ ‘ 
ton, and se with him as such until the summer of 1777, 





whice it has been his privilege to make in those several quar- 





when he received the appointment of Major in one of sixteen 


authentic sources, in relation to intemperance in the three || tial 


| 


ada, and joined that part of the army under the command of || married 


additional regiments, which was commanded by Col. Wm. 
Malcolm, served under him until the summer of 1779.— 
He was then appointed Colonel of a regiment of Swiss, rais- 


ed for the defence of the frontiers of the state of New York, 
in which he continued until the close of the war. 


_ The Meteoric Shower.—The display of this superb celes- 
phenomenon, now anticipated as a regular annual exhibi- 
tion of the Pyrotechnic? of the Heavens, was, according to 
the Mercantile, pariel true to the time, early Monday 
morning. Among star-gazers, it is su , it generally 
onan observation, because of the bril'iancy ot 
the moon. The account says on the narration of an eye- 
witness: 
“ About two o'clock on Monday morning the stars com- 
menced their gambols. They all seemed to shoot from a 
common centre in the vicinity of the Great Bear, and 
in a northerly direction, many leaving numerous trains behind 
for two or three seconds. The r (about the com- 
mencement of the display) stood at 42 deg. Fah. ; but as the 
morning advanced it fell gradually to 32 deg., at 20 minutes 
past 4 A. M., when our informant left his position (on the top 
of a three story house up town) and retired torest. Upto 
that time he had counted fifty-one meteors, of various degrees 
of brilliancy, some of them very beautiful.” 
We await with interest a report from the great chronicler 
of asteriods—Professor Olmstead, of New Haven. 
[ Evening Star. 
Post Office Arrangements.—The names of the following 
offices have been changed: Swan’s Corners, Mon co. 
to Braman’s Corners; Eaton's Corners, Schenectady co., to 
Bentonsville. The following appointments of Postmasters 
have been made during the week ending 23d October: Wil- 
liam J. Ketchum, Finchville, Orange co.; John D. O'Neil, 
Fallsburg, Sullivan co. ; Thomas T. Parsons, East Hampton, 
Sullivan co. ; Jefferson B. Clark, Chemung, Chemung co. ; 
Joseph Braman, Braman’s Corners, Montgomery co. ; Isaac 
Brewnell, Bentonsville, Schenectady co. 
Abstract from the journal for the week ending the 6th 
instant. 
Post Offices Established.—South Bristol, Ontario co. N. 
Y.: North Barton, Tioga co. N. Y. 
i Post Office Discontinued.—-Newfane Centre, Niagara co. 
N.Y. 











Appointment of Postmasters.—Austin Hall, Kennedys- 
ville, Steuben co. N. Y.; Allen Brown, South Bristol, Onta- 
rio co., N. Y.; Matthew Lane, Redford, Clinton co., N.Y. ; 
Jonathan Barnes, North Barton, Tioga co., N. Y.; Varoum 
C. Crumb, Otsdawa, Otsego co., N. ¥Y.; Alexander Ross, 


Roosevelt, Oswego co., N. Y 





Romance in Real Life.—Some days since, a gentleman 
arrived in Cleveland, in pursuit of a fugitive debtor; and hav- 
ing here learned that the runaway could probably be found in 
Detroit, went on in pursuit of him to that place. He there 
discovered the object of his search, and with him a very beau- 
tiful and interesting youyg female, who was living with him 
as his wife. Knowing that he had a wife residing at the East, 
our friend was somewhat surprised at this new accession to 
the domestic circle of the fugitive, and still more so when she 
assured him, in a manner too sincere and innocent w leave 
roem for a doubt, that she had beer legally married to the 
person with whom she was found. Not troubling himself, 
however, at the time with an inquiry into the matter, the cre- 
ditor arrested his debtor, and brought him to this city, where 
he was lodged in jail. Hither the lady followed him, and 
here the circumstances were disclosed, which have doomed 
& pure young creature to a broken heart, and will probably 
terminate ke early death, or a life more horrible than the 


will doubtless tend to contribute much to the success of this || 8T*¥® 


From the information we have received—and it is furnish- 
ed us on unquestionable authority—it appears that M. A. J. 
the lady of whom we have spoken, was an inmate of a board- 
ing school at Lewiston, where she became acquainted with 
the man to whom she was afterwards married. She was an 
orphan, and it is said inherited a large fortune, which was 
under the care of an uncle, her guardian. Delicately bred, 
and igno:ant of the world, it is not a cause of wonder that-her 
feelings were strongly tinctured with romance. She was 
young, too—only sixteen—and in addition to extraordinary 
beauty, possessed of every accomplishment of intellect and 
education. The villain who deluded her was introduced to 
her relatives as a gentleman of standing and respectability, 
and by his personal graces and consummate tact was well 
calculated to win the affections of an inexperienced and un- 
suspecting bosom. 
nable to accomplish his object by any other means, he 
marriage, and contrary to the earnest remonstrances 
of her uncle and friends, she listened to his entreaties, and 
finally eloped with the fascinating stranger, to whom she was 
ied in Detroit. It was not until her arrival in this city 
that she discovered the fatal secret of her husband’s former 
marriage. The person who gave her the information, states 
that he never beheld a more ing scene. The eon- 
viction that she had been duped by him upon whom she had 
her heart's richest affections, with whom but a moment 








she had expressed her willingness to die in a prison , 
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together with the thought that she was not his wife, produced 
an alternate struggle between pride and love, such as can only 
be uaderssced by theos whe have lenseed ite herwere Wy cage’ 
rience. Nature, ever kind to its tenderest flowers, iss 
J. long insensible to her fate. Another, and perhaps lxto tse 
bitter affliction, was in reserve. The unprineipled villain had 
circulated far and wide a report that they bad never been 
married, and that she was only one of the many whose love 
he bad won without the ceremony of a legal union. This 
story too reached her ears, and the conviction of its truth 
gave another and a deeper pang to her wounded spirit. 

For him she had given up all—the home of her fathers, 

the associates of her childhood, the friends she loved, and 
how had the wealth of her heart been repaid? He, for 
whom all had been sacrificed, determined on a still further 
sacrifice of her only remaining treasure—her good name, and 
by a pitiful and malicious falsehuod, endeavored to complete 
the ruin his arts and wickeiness had devised. ‘ 
In the mean time, the author of her sorrow and disgrace, 
having his liberation from , has gone, we 
know not whither, and escaped for a while the consequences 
of his offence. But though the law, tardy and utterly impo- 
tent as it is in matters of this kind, may be ineffectual to in- 
flict upon such a being the punishment his crimes demand, 
there is an avenger im his own conscience, if there is one 
spark of humanity yet left, which sooner or later must award 
him a retribution more fearful than any human tribunal ean 
dispense. 

Miss J. contrary to the orders of her physician, who con- 
sidered her removal, in the present state of her bealth, haz- 
ardous, has returned to her home in Canada. Poor girl! 
If sympathy can heal the wounds of the spirit, no honest 
heart will refuse her the balm of its pity compassion. 

[Cleveland (Ohio) Daily Advertiser. 


The Robbery of the Western Mail.—A slip from the of- 
fice of the Columbus (Ohio) Register, of Friday last, receiv- 
ed by express mail, states, that a man called John J. Ingalls 
has been arrested at Detroit, Michigan, on suspicion of hav- 
ing been concerned in the great mail robbery which occurred | 





some time since west of that city. the perpetrators of which | 


have thus far baffled all the exertions of justice to ferret them | 


out. The circumstances which led to the arrest of the pri- 
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sented it in due form to the Emperor of Austria, and receiv- 
ed, as before, a handsome offering in re, NE OTe 
voys who presented it, “‘ There is the obelisk, uke itaway.” 
The same way paid to two other sovereigns of 

each of whom showed their sense of the honor in 





New Orceans, Nov. 9, 1837. 

Our city, so long gloomy and depressed, so long a prey to 
disaster and stagnation, begins once more to exhibit a little 
of its wonted activity. The hum and stir of business again 
commences; the streets are again filled; bustle and anima- 
tion once more our thoroughfares; our river is 
with recent arrivals; the receipts of produce load 

our levee, and our stores display an abundance of fresh and 
tempting merchandise. This i is only a commencement, 
but yet a happy one—we do not to assert that affairs 
have assu their usual character—that New Orleans looks 
like the Emporium of the South and West. This sudden re- 


shock which our commerce received durin: our late financial 
convulsions was too overwhelming to adu.it of a speedy and 
total recovery. We have been reduced by the crisis to the 
very last stage of debility—and we cannot expect to regain 
at once our health and vigor. Our commercial transactions 
and our trade with the interior will doubtless be infinitely 
less this season than they have been for many years past; still 
however, we already experience a revival, and one that will 
continue steadily and gradually progressing, until we attain 
our former acme of prosperity and opulence. \. 
For the few last duys the weather has been quite benign 
and agreeable. A clear sky and cool bracing air, has im- 
parted cheerfulness to the heart, while the resuscitation of 
business, the hubbub and bustle of reviving trade, and the sud- 
| den and great influx of new comets and strangers, hns diffus- 





| edan air of life and gniety through our streets and baniched 
‘the gloom and almost the memory of desertion and pestilence, 


i { Bulletin. 





Distressing Steamboat Accident—three hundred lives 
lost.—Another dreadful accident has occurred upon our wa 


soner, are these; Ingalls attemptedto procure from the Bank || ters, which have lately become the scene of so many heart- 
of Michigan, cash for a post note for one thonsand dollars, || rending ani appalling catastrophes. The steamer Monmouth 


drawn hy the Morris Canal Company of New Jersey. The 
suspicions of the cashier were aroused by the halting manner 
in which Ingalls accounted for his having the note in his 
possession, and that officer had the prisoner arrested without 
delay. “It has since been ascertained,” says the Register, 
‘that the post note was mailed at St. Louis, Mo. by a mer- 
chant of that city, on the fourteenthof September. Advices 
have since reached the merchant, that his remittance had 
failed. As the occurred on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember, there cannot be a doubt but that Ingalls was con- 
cerned in it. Weshall await further disclosures with much 
interest.” 


Ecclesiastical Trial.—The Lexington Intelligencer of the 
20th ult. centains a notice of the trial of Rt.Rev. B.B. Smith, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, on six charges, compri- 
sing 134 specifications. The Ecclesiastical Court, composed 
of Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, Bishop of Obio, Rt. Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, Bishop of Missouri and Indiana, and Rt. 
Rev. Saml. McCoskry, Bishop of Michigan, sat three weeks 
and three days, and found the accused guilty of some of the 
specifications, without criminality, but found him not guilty 
on all the charges preferred against him, and fully and honor- 
ably acquitted him. He was therefore declared to be rein- 
stated in their most perfect and unreserved confidence, and 
welcomed as their brother inthe church. From the Lexing- 
ton Journal we learn that the occasion of this trial had been 
productive of much dissension and angry comment, and the 
alienation of many who had been friends. 





Cleopatra’s Needle.—The New York Commercial Adverti- 
ser relates the following interesting anecdote : 
“ Mr. Buckingham related, the other evening, an amusing 
anecdote respecting the obelisks at Alexandria, known as 
’s Needles. One of these has fallen, but uninjured. 
Many individuals of taste have wished to remove it, but their 
calculations have always failed. The English army, when in 
Egypt, also made the attempt, and, although the French army 
offered their assistance, and the most skilful engineers in the 
world were there to assist them, their combined 


|, left this purt about a week since, laden with several hundred 


| Indians, a portion of the Crevk tribe, as gers. Intra- 
| velling up the Mississippi, through Propnet Island Bend, she 
| was met by the ship Trenton, in tow by the steamer Warren. 
| descending the nver. 1 was after lark, being near eight o’- 
| clock at night, and through the mismanagement of the offi- 
| cers, and the obscurity of the scene, acollision took place be- 
| tween the two vessels, and the Mormouth immediately sunk 
from the violence of the concussion. Out of the large num- 
ber of Indians on board, near three hundred perished. The 
| mishap is ascribed chiefly to the neglect of the officers of the 
Monmouth. She was running in a part of the stream where, 
by the usages of the river, and the rules of the Mississippi 
navigation, she had no right to go, and where, of course, the 
| descending tow did not expect to meet her. Here 1s another 
| evidence of the gross carelessness of a class of men to whose 
| charge we often commit our personal safety and precious 
| lives. [New Orleans Bulletin, Nov. 3. 

| The fearful responsibility for this vast sacrifice of human 
| life rests on the contractors for emigrating the Creek Indians. 
The avaricious disposition to increase the profits on the spe- 
culation first induced the chartering of rotten, old, and un- 
seaworthy boats, because they were of a class to be procured 
cheaply ; and then to make those increased profits still larzer, 
the Indians were packed upon three crazy vessels in such 
crowds, that not the slightest regard seems to have been paid 
to their safety, comfort, or even decency. The crammed con- 
dition of the decks and cabins was offensive to every sense and 
feeling, and kept the poor creatures in a state unfit for human 
beings. Six hundred were jammed into this boat, the Mon- 
mouth, and three hundred of them have perished. 

[True American. 


The Shavers Shaved.—Hiram Paddleford, a lottery and 
! exchange broker, at Columbus, Ohio, — the Cincinnati 





| 
Whig, paddled off last week, leaving his friends minus toa 
large amount. A number of citizens of that place had depo- 
| sited money with bim to shave on. It is thought that he has 
| shaved them rather too deeply—perhaps to the amount of 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars. The last he was heard from, 
, his course was in a southern direction. 


Frightful Mortality.—A \etter from the Captain of the 
ship Nestor, hence at New-Orleans, states that of two bun- 
dred and twelve passengers who went out in that ship, one 


Flour inthe West.—We learn from the Peoria (Illinois) 
while 





Register, that mills scarce in that 5 
<thentic cilag Gls enventy compe atechaa ema $3 
a barrel. 
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predecessors. So the whole 
suid Mr. Buckingham te ban proved: the weet Gevanese ope the 


turn of prosperity is not to be reasonably anticipated. The || pretty 





P) . 
A letier from Rio de Janeiro, dated the 22d of J 


that an event had judt ba spore. whieh a 
pe «stl soa t appears the marti 
Marchioness d'Osesara, a very beautiful widow, of the 


means of obtaining a position in society through 
mentality of her handsome fortune. It however, the 
experienced nothing but indifference towards the Marchioven, 
it was not because weet was insensible to tender 

sions ; and notwith ing that he took every 

prevent his real feelings from being known, — to blind > 
eye uf observers, most people were aware ot his violent pay 
sion for the Senbora Ricca dina Soares, the first danseuse of 
the principal theatre. Riccardina 1a young Portugues, 
whose dancing turns the heads of all who have been witness, 
of ber graceful and elegant performances. Her face and (es. 
tures, although not of a strictly regular formation, are very 
, and nothing can compare with the expresasion of ber 
tull dark penetrating eyes. 

A few days previous to the above mentioned date, Riccar. 
dina wus about to take the part of « broom-girl in a new open, 
and it was announced that she would also «lance the celebn. 
ted Cackucha, and the public flocked in great numbers to the 
theatre. Sheappeared. Her performance of the favorite dance 
was followed by the most enthusiastic plaudits, and the ap 
plause was redoubled when she + but as she trip. 
ped off the stage toward the wings, and was making her 
graceful acknowledgements to the delighted audience, she 
suddenly uttered a piercing cry, and fell flat upon the stage. 
The spectators were so taken by surprise that they scarcely 
knew what to think. At the first moment many supposed that 
it was intentional, and a part of the performance; but they 
| soon heard her distressing groans, and bebeld ber beauufu 
| form too naturally convulsed to allow of a doubt that some. 
I thing very serious had befallen ber. She was immediately car. 
| ried off the stage, and the curtain was let down. ; 
| Ina few seconds it was noised abroad that vitriol, or some 
| other liquid of that nature, hed been thrown upon ber, and 
| very seriously burnt her. It would be difficult to convey an 
|) idea of the indignation of the audience on this discovery— 
|, The first suspicion that suggested itself to the minds of the 
|, people was that this had been done by a rival, and the name 
| of the Marchioness d’Ossora was even mentioned. She bed 
been present. Her box was visited. It was now 
, ed; but upon the front of the crimson velvet with which the 
| edge was covered were observed several yellow stains, ind 
|eating the presence of some corrosive liquid. A doubt f 
| what had been at first suspected could no longer exist, and 
some of the audience were so incensed against the perpetr- 
| tor of this horrible deed, that they tore a!l the hangings of 
j the box, broke the glasses in it, and offered it other indign 
j ties. In the midst of this tumult the curtain rose, the stage 
manager appeared, and confirmed the intelligence which bed 
already run through the audience. ‘ Senhora Riccardins,” 
said he, “is ina most deplorable stare. Her face, bosom, 
and arms are horibly burnt, and it is feared that she bes 
been disfigured for life.” At this arnouncement the rage f 
the audience knew no bounds, and greet confusion ensued. 

The Count quitted the theatre, nd instantly proceeded to 
| the residence of the Marchioness. She was somewhat sr 
| prised at his sudden appearance and angry looks, but sffect- 
| ed to be ceol and indiflerent, and upon bis mentioning the 
poe 
jname of Riccardina, she diily remarked that, “she wass 
| person of too much merit ever to be sufficiently appreciated 
y the public.” On looking at her dress, however, he bebeld 
that it was in several places burnt in holes, and he asked ber 

what it meant ; but, without waiting a reply, continved—" It 
is in vain to deny it, these stains accuse you; it is you then, 
that have been guilty of crime.” ‘The Marchioness, alarmed 
by his angry manner and looks, did not deny it, but seid—" If 
it is a crime, it is a crime of love "” and, stretching 
forth her arms, tried to a im. The Cownt, in aparox 
ism of rage and gtehecinde cation from the sefn, and cover 
| ed it over the bead of the Marchioness, pressed it violently 
| gether, as if with the intention of smothering her. In trying” 
defend herself she overturned a table on which were some 
vases of flowers, and the noise of the fall brought the dower 
ties to scene. The Count fled. The police were called is, 
and a medical attendant procured, but the Marchioness, whe 
appeared in a swoon, could not be restored to ility— 
She was already dead. The Count has since been seized a4 








thrown into prison. 

Ite that there is very litle hope of saving the lif 
of poor Ricardina, the vitriol touched the jugular ve# 
and caused an ancuriem, which will cause 


unless success attend an operation which is about to be per 
formed for its removal. 


(Correspondent of the Gazette des Tribunaus- 
Canal and Railroad Tolls of P Amount # 
tolls received into the yoyo ending 
October 31st, 1837, rae brn . ors # 
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Stage Accident.—A letter dated Louisville, Ky. Nov. 2d 
says :—“* Lam sorry toinform you, that in descending a y 
high mountain, (going at the rate of twelve miles per =) 
the stage was upset and bons ingaved = ey killed, 
the passengers more or ured. Among the passengers 
oy Jacob Barker, daughter, two sons, and servant, 
with four other passengers. One gentleman had his elbow 
broken, and all more or less bruised.” 


A Duel.—We leurn from the Petersburgh (Vs.) Latelligen- 
cer than an affair of this kind, which had been for some time 
in agitation between Mr. Dromgoole, member of Congress, and 
Mr. Dugger, of Brunswick county, Va. wasdecided afew days 
since, near Gaston, N. C. Mr. Dugger is reported to have 
been dangerously wounded, having received the bell of his 
antagonist in his side, about three inches below the armpit. 
The duel took place in the afternoon, and Mr. Dugger was 
alive next morning, though little hope could have been enter- 
tained of his ultimate recovery. 

Spots on the Sun.—Mr. Pastoriff, an astronomer at Berlin, 
who has made the spots on the sun his liar study, in 
1834 discovered two small black spots, perfectly round, and 
therefore differing from the ordinary spots. He saw them 
pass six times before the sun's disc. Their relative distances 
varied, at the end of last year; and on the 16th of last Feb- 
ruary, M. Pastoriff has again seen them, and finds that the 
swiftness of their motion is very variable. 

Lieut.Jacob Ammen, of the West Point Military Academy, 
and formerly a Printer by profession, has been appointed o 
professor in Bacon College, Ky. 

Fire at Paris, Ky.—We learn by a gentleman from Paris, 
that an extensive five occurred at that place a day or two 
since. Scott's row, one of the finest ranges of buildings in 
that town, was entirely consumed. The bank, adjoining 
them, by great exertions was saved. We have not heard the 
estimated loss. [ Balt. Gaz. 

Thanksgiving in Ohio.—Gov.Vance has appointed Thurs- 
day the Ldth day of December next, to be observed by the | 
people of Ohio as a day of Public Thanksgiving. } 


Triat for Murder at Erie, Pa.—A jury was empanelied , 
on Tuesday morning, Judge Shippen presiding, for the trial | 
of Henry Francisco, for the murder of his wife in December | 
last, by administering landanum to her. The testimony was | 
closed yesterday morning, and the jury went out about 8 o'-| 
clock jast night, and returned a verdict about one o'clock this | 
morning, of guilly ef murder in the first degree. 

[Gazeute, of Thursday, 10th. 

Wheat still on the advance.—A parcel of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, good red and just imported from Bremen, was sold at 
Baltimore on Saturday at $2 10 per bushel. 

Piracy again.—The Mobile Examiner of the 6th instant 
contains the following: 

Steamer Mazeppa, from New Orleans, reports that she pas- 
sed a piratical looking vessel, supposed to be the Web Foot, 
Capt. Krafft, in chase ofa schooner with passengers from the 
ship Louisa, from New-York. } 

The Holy Land.—A letter from Rev. Dr. Kirkland to the 
Hon. John Davis, of Mass. describing his visit to the holy 
land, gives the population of the principal places as follows 
—Jerusnlem 15,000 to 20,000 ; Nazareth, 4000, all but 500 
Turks of the Christian persuasion; Bethlehem, 1000; Ram- 
lah, 30,000; Jaffa, 3000, Turks and Arabs, including 500 
Christians, 

EEE 

Ges. Wasuixetos.—In a letter of Lafayette to the Duke 
of Ayen, written in 1777, that distinguished friend of Liberty 
in speaking of the great Washington saye:—Ocr general is 


a man formed, in truth, for this revolution, which could not | '° afflict nations; we have enjoyed an unusual degree of public |) ond 
have been accomplished without him. I see him more ivti- i health ; and been favored with a fruitful season and a plenteous har- 


mately than any other man, and I see that he is worthy of the 
adoration of his country. His tender friendship for me, and 
his complete confidence in me, relating to all military and po- 
litical subjects, great as well as small, enable me to judge of 
all the interests he has to conciliate, and the difficulties he has 
to conquer. I admire each day more fully the excellence o! 
his character, and the kindness of his heart. Some foreigners 
are displeased at not having been employed, (although it did 
not depend on him to employ them)—others, whose ambitious 
projects he would not serve—and some intriguing, jealous 
men, have endeavored to injure his reputation; but his name 
will be revered in every age by all true lovers of liberty and 
humanity; and although Tow appear to be eulogising my 
frend, I believe that the part he makes me act, gives me the 
a ef avowing publicly how much I admire and respect 
im, 





Witcnes.—Sheridan has thus taught us how to know one 
of this formidable class, when it is our misfortune to come 
within her range : 

When well-formed features Beauty's bos ep ro 


|| consisting of thirty members. The members must be sixty 


guished by unusual kindness and liberality. We have been merci- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus Mawwes’s Lear.—The ancient house of Ruthven, in 
the highlands of Scotland, once the seat of the unfortunate 
Gouries, consists of two square towers, built at different times, 
and distant from each , but now joined by buildings of 
later date. The top of one of the towers is the Mai 
en’s Leap, receiving its name from the following extraordi- 
nary fact: A t of the first earl Gourie was addressed 
by @ young man of a much inferior rank, in the neighborhood, 
a frequent visitor of this family, who never would give the 
least countenance to his passion. His lodging was in the tower, 
coremse from that of his mistress. The lady. before the doors 
were shut, conveyed herself into her lover's apartment. A 
rns duenna acquainted the countess thereof, who, cutting 

ee oe en ee ere 
prise them. young lady's ears were quick—she heard 
the footsteps of the old countess, ran to the top of the leads, 
and took the desperate leap of nine feet four inches over a 
chasm of sixty feet ; and luckily lit on the battlements of the 
other tower, and crept into her own bed, where the astonisb- 
ed mother found her, and of course ized for the unjust 
suspicion. The fair daughter did not choose to repeat the 
eap, but the next night eloped, and got married. 


Battooxxny.—Of all the discoveries of mechanism, the 
balloon seems at once to be nearest to perfection, and yet 
from that perfection by an impediment hitherto 
insurmountable. The Nassau balloon shows us what might 
be effected by this great instrument. In that instance five or 
six hundred miles of sea, plain, mountain and valley, were 
swept over ina night. Before another sunset, Europe would 
have been traversed; four and twenty hours, and that speed 
would have carried the wronauts from London to Constanti- 
nople; four and twenty hours more would have carried them 
to Babylon; four and twenty hours in addition would have 
brought them in sight of the frontiers of British India. The 
wronants tell us that the balloon might have been kept up 
at this rate for six months. Such are the powers of the bal- 
loon; but these powers depend upon an element which bith- 
erty no man has been able to master, and the invention still 
remains @ toy. Blackwood. 


Cvunious Move or Evectioy.—In Sparta the business of | 
the State was prepared by the Gerusia or council of elders, 





years of age. They were chosen for life by the assembly of 
the people, in the following curious manner. The candidates 
presented themselves successively to the assembly, while cer- 
tain judges of the election were enclosed in an adjacent room, 
where they could hear the clamor of the people without see- 
ing the person of the candidate. 
elected who was adjudged to have been most applauded !— | 
[See Bulwer’s Athens.] 

In later times it has been found that candidates for office, 
wht have had the most noise made about them, and who have 
helped to make a part of it themselves, have met with no 
smal! share of succesé. 


A PROCLAMATION: 
BY WILLIAM L. MARCY, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





aid- || kill, to Miss Harriet E. Lewis, of 


He was declared to be || *8e4 


p no den, ty Row. Mr. Chase, Alexander Downie to Miss Sarah F. 


Monday, by Rev. Dr. Lyle, Joseph P. Wickham to Miss Mary 
Same day, by his Honor the Mayor, J. Dickenson Hunt, of Pecks- 
On Teesday, by Rev. Dr. Patton, Jobe N. Williams to Miss Susan 


Sume day, by Rev. Mr. ° 
eee 
“Game day, by Rev. 1. Seart, Dr. Richard Schepmoee to Mics Mary 
Lane, all of Coxsackie. 

Went dev, by Rez. De. Dewitt, Abrabom 8. Jones to Miss B. A 
ee ty Ron. Lay, 8. Dorranee to Miss Maria Hal- 


In Coder Brook, Pisinfeld, N. J. on the Rev. &. Bond; 

vc deaotenin ay ol eric tees ae 

of thie city, ts Mise Orre te Philadelphia. , 
In ille, Ga. on the Sist ult. B.C. Franklin, of M 

Vity fo RED CGangheee of Rev. Dr. Brantley, of 

P 


la Scicnestndy en the 10th inot. ty Rev. P. Gilieh, Weheman Clack 


7 Lapengtunghe the 9th inst. Wi Wi 
a on Mtiem H. Wright, of this 
to Mise Catherine C: Parmelee, of Lanai h. poe <tr, 
» Brooklyn, on inst. Christop t, artford, Conn. 
to Miss Theodora D. hter of General D. W of 
Pb wen daug George ‘olf, of the 
On Staten Island, by Rev. J. Brownlee, William E. Johnston to Miss 


Elsey McKay. 
seven, TP. Forking, of dts clty, to Miss Anne Relend 


In South 
of South Tren’ 

In Tremont, Iilinois, on the 10th ult. Thompson J. 8. Flint to Miss 
Mary Elizabeth James, al! of this city. 

In Albany Wajor Uirick Houston, of this city to Miss Sarah Pen- 
noyer, of Albany. 





Died, 

On Saturday, in this city George Torrey, aged 86. 

Oa Suaday, Joba om 65. - 

On Monday, Mrs. Hannab, widow of the John Beraud, aged 73. 

Same day, Mrs. Selina, wife of John McConkey, aged 28. 

On Tuesday, Jones Morton, Esq. aged 40. 

Same day, Mrs. Alcha, widow of the late Joseph Devoe, 79. 

On Wednesday, Eber Wheaton, Esq 47. 

Same day, Miss Henrietta Layton, 5. 

On the Ist inst. Lucius Henry, son of Francis D. Allery, Jr. aged 
19 months. 

In Albany, on the I'th inst. Henry Bleecker, Esq. 75. 

In Mamaroneck, on the 13th inst. Mary, widow of the late Henry 
Griffin, aged 47. 

In Southampton, Conn. Charles Buck, aged 50. 

~% Middletown, Conn. Charles Brewer, Jr. formerly of this city, 


aged 37. 

in Pittsford, N. Y. Frederick Bushnell, President of the Bank of 
Rochester. 
ln on the 3d inst. Arthur F. Keene, the celebrated vocalist, 


tu New-Orleans, on the Ist inst. James Hardenbrook, late of this 


oy aged M. 

o Boston, on the 8th inst. Alexander Blunt, Eeq. eged 56. 

2 ? Philadelphia, ow Saturday last, Capt. Edwin Beach, of Durham, 
v.¥. 47. 


In on the 12th inst. William H. Van Sinderen, M. D. 


‘ed 2. 
in Utica, on the 10th inst. Susan A. wife of James Hooker of this 


oy, aged 2. 
n Louisville, Ky.on the 5th inst. William R. Henderson, formerly 
of thie city, aged 24. 








During the past season, the Sovereign Ruler of Natiuns has liberai- 
ly dispensed his blessings to the people of this State. Together with | 
the full enjoyment of the rights of conscience, with public tranquil- | 
lity, and the increase and diffusion of knowledge, they continue to be 
biessed with civil institutions admirably calculated to secure, in the 
highest dugree, their social happiness and the benefits of a free gov- 
erament. The dealings of Divine Providenee with us, as individuals 
and asa political community, have been in other respects distin- 





fully exempted from those calamities which are frequently permitted | 


vest. Ifin the midst of this liberal ministration to our comforts ard 
our sities by our Beneficent Creator, our hearts are not fully 
satisfied, thea indeed have our inordinate desires turned us from the 
path of duty and happiness, aud the chidings of His Providence, by 
reproving our too eager passion for gain, repressing our extrava- 
gance, and teaching us salutary lessons of humility, moderation, and 
wisdom, are, if rightfully considered, but the merciful manifestations 
of His paternal goodness. 
In view of the numerous favors and blessings with which the pas 
year has been crowned, our thoughts should naturally be directed to 
our Munificent Benefactor, and our hearts moved to expressions of 
gratitude and thankfulness. 
I do, therefore, iu conformity to established usage, appoint Thurs- 
day, the thirtieth day of November next, a day of pusLic THANKSGIV- 
ine, and respectfully recommend its due observance as such to the 
good people of this State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal of the State, at 
[L.S.] Albany, this thirtieth day of October, one thousand eight 

hundred and thirty-seven. WILLIAM L. MARCY. 


HMarcied, 
On the 8th inst. in this city, by Rev. Carlos Gates, Conna.ivus Par- 





ln Troy, on the 10th instaut, Col. Albert Pawling, a soldier of the 
Revolution, aged 58. 

in Pottsville, Pa. on the 4th instant. George Reber, aged 72. 
oe left 31 childreo, 65 grand-children, and 7 great-g ~children. 

otal 103. 





BLACK LIST. 


W. H. Harnod, \awyer, Ne. 45 Chatham-street, (formerly 21 Chat- 
ham and 4 Frankfort street,) resolutely refuses to ny, us $5 for the 
New-Yorker throughout the years 1835 and "36. (We stopped his 
paper at the commencement of this year for sages have 
dunned him unceasingly since, to no perpen, aod m 
ney; leaving us only the satisfaction of recordi 


uct.) 
C. H. Downs has d ed from Louisville, Ky. to some part of In- 
diana, in our debt $4. Will somebody jog his memory? 

John Newport, R. L. refuses our paper, shaving us out of 
atrifie. It ie a safe speulation. 

W. H. Wing, Darien Centre, N.Y. do. He owes $2. 





P. Vedder, North Greece, N. Y.do. Our dee $2. 

Wilhem Wilkiems, Rahway, N. J. Our due 3,50. 

T. Robinson, do.do. Owes us $5. 

James McGrath, do. do. Owes us $2,50. 

W. A. Mi , do. do. Owes us 3. 

J. Byller, Windham, Greene Co. N. ¥.do. Owes us $3. And these 
~eatiomen severally think they have dove a clever thing in cheating 
the Printer. Will our friends be on goed ano chow hem thie ao 


tice? 

“ Red Bank N. J. 23 Octr. 1857, 
“ Editors of the New-Yorker 

I think two or three times 


B. Gonsicase 5 bare —— rickson does not take the New Yorker 
; stat Denis <= 
5; stateing u wpe ued—Please 


out of the Post Odlice and that ae cee to have it discontun 


Yours Respectfuil JACOB McCLANE P. M. 
“N.B. If you would like to have the in the 
ll retarn them 


Post Office—I_ wi 
otherwise I will dispose of them for P.M. 
OF This P. M. writes much as though he fancied himseif 
scoundrel. We are mych more thas half inclined to agree with him, 
“ Shumla New-York Nov 7 1837. 
Morison that 








Miss M. of Tivoli, N. Y. 
w On Friday Vest, by Rev. Mr. Griswold, Uriah Milford to Miss 
A 





‘Oe Sunday, by Rev. Dr. Dubois, Gilbert C. Rice to Miss Catherine 
Toanelle. 


he wil not Receave the paper eny from my office and Cannot pay 

for the for what time he has them and if you send them any 

ee ‘tas | ‘Tru 
v at chumla N Y Cnautaaquee co” 


eubscriber We shall be 
ms. 4 — L as ‘a. e on 
cup apactn conn ews — 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SAT; MI RRART, WRSEKCS COMBS THINS avnevisa. 





A CELEBRATED GERMAN AIR.—MUSIC BY C. M. VON WEBER. 











THE AGES. (From Blackwood. 


A THOUSAND years—a thousand years! 
So long a time has worn away, 
And o’er the hardening earth appears 
Green pastures mixed with rocks of grey : 
And there huge monsters roll and feed, 
Each frame a mass of sullen life ; 
Throug slimy wastes and woods of reed, 
‘They craw], and tramp, and blend in strife. 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And o'er the wide and grassy plain, 
A human form the pect cheers, 
The new-sprang of Earth’ s domain! 
Half-clad in skins, he builds a cell, 
Where wife and child create a home ; 
He looks to heaven with that swell, 
And owns a Might beyond the dome. 


A thousand years—a thousand jears! 
And lo, a city and a realm! 
Its weighty pile a temple rears, 





And wails are bright with sword and helm : 


Each man is lost amid a crowd; 


/ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


‘Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for 1 will net 
hear the melody of thy viols.” Pi 








e 








Theuagh fe - reign sky, Theugh be-neath a fe- 




















And, bound to their triumphal car, 
O'ermastered kings to darkness go! 


A thousand years—a thousand years! 
And chivalry and faith are strong ; 
And through devotiun's sorrowing tears, 
Is seen high help for earthly w , 
Fair gleams the Cross with sunny li 
B h a dim cathedral arch ; 
"Tis raised the burgher Staff of Right, 
And heads the stately feudal march. 


A thousand years !—How swift the chain 

That drags along our slight To-Day ! 
Before that sound returns again, 

The Present will have streamed away ; 
And all our world of busy stre 

Will dwell in calmer halls of Time, 
And then with joy will own at length 

Its course is fixed, its end sublime. 


— 


Vor the New-Yorker. 
FALL OF JUDAH. 





Ow Judah's hills the sun went down, 

On Judah's hills the stars were set, 
Fair in the sky the moonbeams shone, 

And leaf and flower with dew were wet; 
And water-brooks and fountains fair, 
Quiet and sweet, were wandering there. 
Beside those fountains bright and clear, 

On rosy couches soft reclined, 
Daughters of music gather near, 

And tune their harpstrings to the wind; 
A secret spell that music wove, 





For every number breathed of love. 


An altar in the midet is there ; 

Once Israel worshipped at its shrine, 
Koelt by its side in humble prayer, 

And owned and loved the Power divine; 
But now it stands a lonely thing, 
Amid the glitter of that ring. 


The wine is foaming in the cup, 
The feast is goodly on the board ; 
They quaff the maddening goblet up, 
But ah, they think not of the Lord! 
That hour of joy had banished far 
The chastening thought of things that were. 


Wake to the dance, ye young and fair! 
Bid masic swell upon the ear ; 

The harp shall wake the midnight air, 
And fairy forms the dance shall cheer: 

But oh, tis sed, amid those lays, 

To hear no simple hymn of praise! 


That night is past: the morning comes— 
The revellers no more are there; 
From out the ruin of their homes 
There comes a voice of deep despair; 
Save which, ‘tis silent as the grave, 
The spot where met the fair and brave. 


Dispersed, despised, forsaken, doomed, 
They mourned their sins with tears of blood ; 
No cloud of fire their path iJlumed, 
No promised land before them stood : 
They left to millions yet unborn 
Their name, a scoffing and a scorn. w.AM. 
Wilkieme@ion, Oct. 1837. 


Lespia. 


Genat 


